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ARTHUR NEAL LEECRAFT 
1866-1943 


By A. H. Ferguson 


Arthur Neal Leecraft was born at Union, South Carolina, No- 
vember 22, 1866. He was the son of Captain Benjamin Leecraft 
and Susan Elizabeth (Stowe) Leecraft. His mother was a daughter 
of Colonel Samuel Neal Stowe, M. D., who had served on the staff of 
General Robert E. Lee, during the Civil War. The Confederate 
swords carried by Captain Leecraft and Colonel Samuel Neal Stowe 
are now in the treasured possession of their descendant, Brigadier 
General Walter Alexander Dumas, U. S. A. The sword of Captain 
Leecraft, an emblem of rank, was used to denote authority, but use- 
less as a means of warfare, for it was originally the property of a 
Masonic lodge and put into military service in the dark days of 
the Confederacy when such equipment was greatly needed. The 
sword of Colonel Stowe is of finer steel. The seabbard still shows the 
damage done to it when it was in the air while he was giving com- 
mand and his horse was shot from beneath him. The sword es- 
caped injury but the scabbard was badly dented. 


Colonel Arthur Neal Leecraft was proud of his ancestors, the 
story of the clan having been traced authentically back for one 
thousand years. The name Leecraft—modernized—was originally 
a ‘‘place name’’ and has gone through many changes in spelling, 
but as proven by church records in the old eathedrals of England, 
it was originally spelled Leaycroft and meant simply ‘‘the house 
(croft) on the Leay (Lea-hill)’’ in feudal England to distinguish 
it from surrounding homes. In 1304, there was a village named 
Leayeroft in County Suffolk England which was the family home. 
The family name was Arundell or Arendall, a score of different 
spellings, the original one being De Hirondelle, the name having 
come from Normandy with William the Conqueror. 


The surname Leaycroft (Leacraft, LeCraft or Leecraft) was 
adopted by younger sons of the family at a very early date, the 
coat of arms and crest being illustrated and described in various 
books of heraldry as used in 1666, although the Freneh branch of 


the family used the same with several quartering at a much earlier 
date. 


Some of the members of this family fought with the Crusaders, 
some for Queen Mary of Scotland and some against her. During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they were active in her defense when 
Philip of Aragon with his mighty Armada threatened to invade Eng- 
land. However, most of the Leecrafts belonged to the landed gentry. 
The church records prove that as a family they had deep religious 
convictions. When James I of England (James 5th of Scotland), 
son of Mary and Lord Darnley, ordered the Westminster Assembly 
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to translate the Bible, and when the Church of England (Episcopal) 
was organized, Leecrafts were among the first to enter its list of 
avowed adherents. 

__ Leecrafts are listed as members of the Virginia Company which 
did so much in colonizing not only Virginia and Bermuda but also 
contributed permanent settlements farther up the Atlantic coast. 

A Leecraft was Governor of Bermuda when George III of Eng- 
land, in his Teutonic stubbornness destroyed the last semblance of 
independence in Bermuda. The Leecrafts who had long owned a 
fleet of boats used in commercial shipping, moved lock, stock, and 
barrel to islands to the south, living at. various times in Barbados, 
Antigua and Martinique and sending their cargos to ports along 
the American mainland. The family finally came to the mainland 
of the colonies to live ever after. Two brothers settled in New York 
City, one in Beaufort, South Carolina, and one, Captain Benjamin 
Leecraft, in Beaufort, North Carolina. The last named became the 
ancestor of Colonel Arthur Neal Leecraft. He arrived there on his 
own boat, and speedily became one of the largest land-owners in the 
province. 

He married Susan Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Malachi Bell, 
and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel Coale. When the Revo- 
lution came Colonel Bell and Colonel Coale promptly entered the 
army on the side of the Colonies. Colonel Benjamin Leecraft joined 
with Biddle in Philadelphia as Captain and Leecraft as Mate in 
shipping. Benjamin Leecraft I was killed in a sea battle off the 
coast of Bermuda and was buried at sea. 

His widow and children remained in Beaufort, North Carolina, 
and there his sole surviving son, Benjamin Leecraft II, married 
Mary Fuller, descendant of the Mayflower Fullers and also a de- 
scendant of the Belcher family of Massachusetts, whose grand- 
father, Edward Fuller, came to North Carolina from Connecticut. 
Benjamin Leecraft II had several descendants, among whom was 
Dr. Lafayette Leecraft and from whom came Benjamin Leecraft 
the third, who married first his cousin, Mary Elizabeth Arendell, 
and upon her death, married Susan Elizabeth Stowe, of which mar- 
riage were born six children: 

1. Arthur Neal Leecraft, the subject of this sketch. 

Albert Stowe Leecraft who married Mary Ann Chew. 

Charles Fuller Leecraft, who died in early childhood. 

Bessie Holland Leecraft, who married DeBerry Glenn Dumas, 

who became the parents of Brigadier General Walter Alex- 

ander Dumas. 

5. Daisy Leecraft, who was twice married, first to Rev. Edwin 
Eugene Moody and second, to Frank Sims Moody. 

6. Walter Benjamin Leecraft, who married Mildred Rudolph 
Pratt. 
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For a large part of his life he was in public office, as Secre- 
tary to the Governor, on the Board of Affairs, State Treasurer, and 
a member of the State Legislature. The last few years of his life, 
because of failing health, were spent quietly at his home in Durant, 
Oklahoma. However, his fine courtesy, his sunny disposition and 
his love for his fellow man never failed him. He lived to the ripe 
age of seventy-six. His was a good, a fruitful life. After a pro- 
longed illness, on the night of August 10, 1943, paraphrasing the 
words of another, the faithful heart that had beaten high in the 
service of his fellow men, grew faint and failed, and the white stars 
watched until morning. Interment was by the side of his wife in 
the cemetery at Sherman, Texas. 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 
By Muriel H. Wright 


This Memorial is presented in The Chronicles that the people of 
the State and its future generations may hold in honor and re- 
membrance the men from Oklahoma who have given their lives in 
answer to the high call of the United States for bravery, faith and 
courage in the present war. Those who have left their homes here 
to enter the armed forces of our great Republic in this far-flung 
conflict have given Oklahoma a place in the making of World 
history. 


The compilation of data for this memorial record and_ its 
publication was authorized by the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, in its quarterly meeting held on July 27, 
1943. The biographies of one hundred and twenty-seven men 
from Oklahoma who have died in the service of their country pre- 
sented in this magazine, with names arranged in alphabetical order 
and information given in tabulated form, have been compiled from 
data received up to October 1, 1948. Material for the biographies of 
many other Oklahomans who have died in the service, beginning with 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor, has been placed as a part of the 
permanent record of the Historical Society and will be published 
in forthcoming issues of The Chronicles. 

The co-operation and ready response received in replies to let- 
ters sent out by the Editorial and Research Department of the 
Historical Society have made possible the assembling of data for 
these biographies. Newspapers of Oklahoma—fifty-two dailies and 
two hundred and twenty weeklies—received and preserved in the 
Newspaper Files of the Historical Society have been searched for 
the names of men who have died in war service up to the summer 
of 1943, the press reports having thus greatly expedited the com- 
pilation of the first list of biographies in the comparatively short 
time since the work was authorized by the Board of Directors. 

When the name of a deceased service man is located, a personal 
letter is addressed to either his parents or a relative or a friend, 
requesting data on his life. This letter is accompanied by a regu- 
lar form on a postal card to be filled in with his full name, home 
address, birth date, enlistment date, rank and_ branch of service, 
decorations, date and place of death, brief additional remarks and 
the address and relationship of the person signing the card. Upon 
the return of this complete record, the card is placed on file as an 
original document in the War Memorial collection. Much additional 
material is also being returned and filed as a part of the collection, 
including photographs, special newspaper clippings, citations from 
the War Department, copies of personal letters, as well as extended 
life sketches in manuscript by parents and relatives, 
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The gathering of information for the Oklahoma War Memorial, 
World War II, is an important part of the work of all departments 
in the Society. A card index of the following publications and 
newspapers is being made for use in the Library, beginning with 
December, 1941, and covering all news items on men and women 
in the service from Oklahoma, including a special listing of the war 
casualties: The Journal of the Oklahoma State Medical Associ- 
ation; The Journal published by the Oklahoma Bar Association ; 
The Daily Oklahoman; and Muskogee Daily Phoenix. <A special card 
index is kept daily, of all casualty reports from the armed forces, 
appearing in The Tulsa World. Clippings of press reports from 
Oklahoma City’s daily papers are being made and preserved, giv- 
ing the activities of men and women in the service from over the 
state and a special file of death notices of men in the service from 
Oklahoma. Through the co-operation of Glenn W. Nolle, Depart- 
ment Service Officer, American Legion of Oklahoma, with offices 
in the Historical Building, the Society’s Editorial Department is 
now being supplied with copies of the casualty lists for Oklahoma, 
which the War Department recently began releasing every week © 
from the theaters of the war. 


Special acknowledgment is due those who have been actively 
interested and have assisted in the compilation of the biographies: 
Rella Looney, Archivist of Indian Archives in the Historical So- 
ciety, for her research in locating names of deceased service men 
in the state press and for typing letters of inquiry; Mabel F. 
Hammerly for typing letters of inquiry and copying material loaned; 
Annie M. Canton for clippings of death notices of enlisted men 
appearing in the Oklahoma City daily newspapers; C. S. Harrah, 
Chief Clerk of the Soldier’s Relief Commission, and James W. Mof- 
fitt, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, for their sug- 
gestions in the preparation of the manuscript for publication. 


Attention called to any errors or omissions in the following 
biographies, by a letter addressed to the Editorial Department, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, will be appreciated. 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 
PART I 


LLOYD EDGAR ACREE, Aviation Ordinanceman, Third Class, 
U.S. Navy. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs E. A. Acree, 
Mother, 1148 North Main St., Tulsa 6. Born July 31, 1920. Enlisted 
October 16, 1940. Decoration: Navy Cross for extraordinary hero- 
ism while serving a U. 8. warship. Died October 12, 1942, and 
buried at sea, near the Solomon Islands. 


JACK V. ALLEN, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Marine Air Corps. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Virgie Allen, 
Mother, Rt. 2, Norman. Born April 20, 1918. Enlisted March, 
1937. Decorations: American Defense Medal for service in Hawaii; 
Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
December 8, 1941, Wake Island. 


MARSHALL J. ANDERSON, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
Ray R. Anderson, Mother, 116 S. W. 32nd St., Oklahoma City. 
Born June 1, 1915. Enlisted November 14, 1939. Decorations: 
Distinguished Service Cross; Order of the Purple Heart. While 
descending by parachute from his crippled plane, he was machine 
gunned by the enemy. Died January 19, 1942, Philippine Islands. 


TREMAN BARBER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: McAlester, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Beulah Barber, 
Mother, 307 East. Seneca, McAlester. Born December 20, 1915. 
Enlisted August, 1940. Entered training at Spartan Field, Tulsa ; 
received wings at Kelly Field; instructor at LeMoore Field. Died 
March 9, 1942, in training airplane crash, LeMoore Field, California. 


CHARLES THOMAS BARDON, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Bixby, Tulsa County. Mrs. Eula Bardon, 
Mother, 216 North Frisco, Tulsa 6. Died December 7, 1941, in 
action at Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 
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WILLIS G. BENCH, First Lieutenant, Pilot U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Coweta, Wagoner County. Charles Bench, 
Father, Rt. 1, Coweta. Born March 15, 1918. Enlisted Septem- 
ber, 1938. Captain in Oklahoma National Guard, Fort Sill; Captain 
in Air Corps, November, 1940. Died June 8, 1942, when his plane 
was forced down in the South Pacific. 


HERMAN BLEDSOE, Mess Attendant, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Lookeba, Caddo County. Mrs. Dora Haynes, Sister, 
Lookeba. Born September 6, 1920. Enlisted November 24, 1939. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, posthumously. Died Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


JACK BRENNER, First Lieutenant, Pilot, U. S. Naval Air Corps. 
Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Martin Brenner, 
Father, 1324 East 8th, Okmulgee. Born October 21, 1917. Gradu- 
ated 1939, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. Died 
December 27, 1942, bomber crash, Salton Sea, Imperial Valley, 
California. 


THOMAS A. BRITTON, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address; Carter, Beckham County. Mrs. A. Y. Britton, Mother, 
Carter. Born July 4, 1916. Enlisted November 16, 1938. Grad- 
uated Carter High School, 1934. Continued study by correspond- 
ence courses. Expert rifleman, sharpshooter and marksman. Cap- 
tain’s Orderly, U. S. S. Nevada. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


J. R. (““JIMMY’’) BROOKS, JR., Second Lieutenant, 7th Photo 
Signaling, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home address: Muskogee, 
Muskogee County. J. R. Brooks, Father, 414 North 14th St., 
Muskogee. Born July 29, 1915. Enlisted February 19, 1942. Died 
March 6, 1943, when his converted P-38 photographie plane crashed 
and burned, Peterson Field, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


LOY RAYMOND BROOME, Signalman, Third Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Sapulpa, Creek County. Mrs. L. M. Brown, Mother, 
130 West Lincoln, Sapulpa. Born July 4, 1916. Enlisted January 
7, 1938. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Enlisted when 
eighteen and served enlistment period in the U. S. Army; stationed 
at Fort Ringgold on the Mexican Border three years, subsequently 
enlisting in the Navy. Died December 7, 1941, on board the 
U. 8. S. Arizona, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


LEE WALTON BRYAN, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Boswell, Choctaw County. Mrs. Bessie A. Bryan, Mother, 
Boswell. Born November 2, 1923. Enlisted May 20, 1941. Died 
August 24, 1942, at sea. 


JOHN L. (‘‘BUD’’) BURHUS, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Eufaula, MeIntosh County. J. E. Burhus, Father, 
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Eufaula. Born October 7, 1911. Enlisted October, 1938 Servi 
: : r, . Service 
in 180th Infantry, Oklahoma National Guard. In charge of air 


corps bases, New Caledonia. Died August 31, 1942, New Caledonia 
South Pacific. 


CARHART JEROME (“JERRY’’) CARHART, Corporal, Field 
Artillery, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. E. 
G. Carhart, Sr., Father, 148 North Tacoma, Tulsa. Born November 
2, 1916. Enlisted February 3, 1941. Graduated Tulsa Central 
High School. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
Serving in 160th Field Artillery, 45th Division. Died December 
8, 1941, returning as passenger to Camp Barkeley, in automobile 
wreck, Haskell, Texas. 


GEORGE KENNETH CARIKER, Electrician, First Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Monroe, LeFlore County. W. W. Cariker, 
Father, Monroe. Born February 13, 1919. Enlisted August, 
1937. Died August 24, 1942, Solomon Islands. 


DUANE CLAPHAM, JR., First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. J. C. Clapham, 
Mother, 490 Elm Ave., Norman. Born January 23, 1916. Enlisted 
August 12, 1939. Decoration: Meritorious Medal of the Army, 
Navy and Air forces, First Grade, A Class, received posthumously 
from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek of China for distinguished 
service. Graduated 1938, University of Oklahoma; Second Lieuten- 
ant in Reserve Officers Training Corps. Active duty at Fort Sill; 
entered U. S. Army Air Corps, and received wings at Kelly Field, 
May, 1940; selected in January, 1941, to attend high stratospheric 
flying school, Dayton, Ohio, and was one of five best in this school; 
sent to England for observation work in April, 1942; returned to 
the United States and continued to serve the U. 8. Air Corps 
until December, 1941; released by the Army to work for’an aviation 
company as test pilot; sent to India to supervise the assembling of 
planes, to test and deliver them to the Chinese government. Died 
April 17, 1942, in airplane crash landing Karachi India. 


CLAUDE ALBERT CLEMENS, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Talala, Rogers County. Mrs. Ella Hendricks, Rt. 
2, Nowata. Born February 15, 1919. Enlisted April 12, 1940. 
Served in 7th Division aboard the U. 8. 8. Arizona. Died December 
7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


RAYMON D. CLEMENT, Second Lieutenant, Transport Pilot, 
U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. 
.~ Mrs. Joe McMullen, Mother, 2121 East Okmulgee, Muskogee. Born 
December 15, 1913. Enlisted October 15, 1940. Graduated Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Law, 1938. Trained as aviation 
cadet, Olmsted Field, Middletown, Pennsylvania. Died Mareh 5, 
- 1942, Army Transport airplane crash, Stuart, Florida. 
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WALTER OVERTON COBURN, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Frances Moor, Mother, 
Rt. 8, Box 192, Tulsa. Born September 16, 1920. Enlisted April 
12, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart posthumously. 
Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


AULTON A. COLLINS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Muldrow, Sequoyah County. Ben H. Collins, Father, 
Muldrow. Born May 2, 1919. Enlisted January 20, 1941. Died 
June 8, 1943, flying as Chief Engineer in a training flight, bomber 
erash, ten miles east of March Field, Riverside County, California. 


STEPHEN WARREN CONGER, Corporal, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs Ada W. Conger, 
Mother, 119 North Mississippi, Ada. Born February 14, 1911. 
Enlisted December 1, 1941. Radioman in B-17. Died November 
29, 1942, on search mission out of Hawaii, plane crashed into 
mountainside; buried at Post Cemetery, Scofield Barracks, Territory 
of Hawaii. 


ARTHUR LEE COULTER, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Jefferson, Grant County. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Leon Coulter, Parents, Jefferson. Born October 29, 1916. Enlisted 
November 8, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, 
posthumously. Died December 7, 1941, aboard U. 8S. 8S. Arizona, 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


JOHN E. (‘‘JACK’’) CRUTHIRDS, Private, First Class, U. 8. 
Army Air Corps. Home address: Heavener, Le Flore County. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Cruthirds, Parents, Heavener. Born April 6, 1921. 
Enlisted October 4, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, 
posthumously. Graduated Heavener High School, 1939. Gunner 
a ca Died December 7, 1941, Hickam Field, Territory 
of Hawaii. 


VERON R. DARBE, Private, U. S. Marine Air Corps. Home 
address: Waynoka, Woods County. Mrs. Irene Darbe, Mother, 
Avard. Born April 28, 1920. Enlisted January 24, 1942. Second 
Marine Air Group, 21. Died July 18, 1942, in action, Waipahu, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 


HAMILTON DARNEAL. Private, Field Artillery, U. S. Army, 
Home address: Spiro, Le Flore County. Mrs. Sophia Stewart, 
Mother, Rt. 2, McCurtain. Born April 26, 1918. Enlisted August 31, 
1938. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 23, 
1942, in action Philippine Islands. 


BILLY REX DAVIS, Fireman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Elk City, Beckham County. Walter R. Davis, Father, 
Elk City. Born November 3, 1922. Enlisted November 10, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Elk City High 
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School, 1940. Member of Methodist Church. Died D bees 
1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. ice age siabartoe 


JAMES B. DAVIS, JR., Aviation Radioman, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Allen, Pontotoe and Hughes counties. Mrs. | 
J ames B. Davis, Sr., Mother, Rt. 2, Allen. Born February 1, 1921. 
Enlisted August 12, 1939. Died March 8, 1942, on duty Navy 
patrol, airplane crash, Tongue Point, Oregon. 


CHARLES W. DAVISON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Poteau, Le Flore County. C. H. Davison, Father, 
Poteau. Born September 15, 19238. Enlisted May 31, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died November 22, 1942. 
in action, Guadalcanal, Southwest Pacific. 


WOODROW L. DICK, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
- Home address: Claremore, Rogers County. W. E. Dick, Father, 

Claremore. Born January 27, 1919. Enlisted April 26, 1941. 
Served with 53rd Pursuit Group, Panama Canal Zone, spring of 
1942. Died December 5, 1942, in airplane crash, flying as an 
instructor in combat tactics with 305th Fighter Group, Woodville, 
Florida. 


BILL LESTER DRIVER, Radioman, Third Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Sentinel, Washita County. Edgar K. Driver, Father, 
Sentinel. Born July 2, 1917. Enlisted January 14, 1939. Grad- 
uated Sentinel High School, 1938. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


BILLIE JOE DUKES, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. Home 
address: Marietta, Love County. Mrs. James C. Hayes, Mother, 
1511 McCormick, Denton, Texas. Born October 16, 1921. Enlisted 
June 1, 1939. Died December 7, 1941, U. S. 8S. Califorma, Pearl 
Harbor; buried on Red Top Hill overlooking Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii. 


KENNETH LEROY DUNAWAY, Electrician’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. 8S. Navy. Home address: Blackwell, Kay County. John Wesley 
Dunaway, Father, Blackwell. Born August 26, 1926. Enlisted 
October 11, 1940. Died December 7, 1941, on duty aboard the U. 
S. 8. Arizona, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


PAUL H. DUNCAN, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mrs. Lue Ola Duncan, Mother, 
437 N. W. 26th St., Oklahoma City. Born June 14, 1922. Enlisted 
September 21, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Sailed November 1, 1941 on the President Coolidge and arrived at 
Manila November 21, 1941. Died January 23, 1942, in acton, 
Philippine Islands. 

ROBERT P. EDWARDS, Sergeant, U. 8S. Marine Air Corps. Home 
address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Pearle Austin, 2151 Elmwood, 
Tulsa. Born February 12, 1918. Enlisted 1936, U. 8. Army; 1939, 
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joined the U. S. Marine Air Corps, learned airplane mechanics ; 
sent to Hawaii where he became co-pilot and gunner on dive bomber. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, posthumously; two cita- 
tions from U. 8. Navy. Died December 8, 1941, manning machine 
guns in airplane before the take off, Wake Island. 


JOHN CHARLES ENGLAND, Ensign, U. S. Navy. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mrs. H. B. England, Mother, 1708 
South 4th St., Alhambra, California. Born December 11, 1920. 
Enlisted spring, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, 
posthumously. U.S. 8S. England, a Destroyer Escort vessel, named 
in his honor, posthumously, and launched at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, September 26, 1943. Attended Taft Junior High School, 
Oklahoma City; graduated as President of Senior Class Alhambra 
High School, California, 1938; leader in dramaties, Junior College, 
Pasadena, graduating in 1940. Naval officers’ trainmg course on 
board U. 8. 8S. New York, with eruises in Carribean and Cuban 
waters, and on board U. 8S. S. Prairie State, graduating as Ensign 
in June, 1941. Special training for communications officer, Com- 
munication School, Noroton Heights, Connecticut, completing the 
course September 7, 1941. Assigned to U. S. 8S. Oklahoma, sailing 
for Hawaii, October 3, 1941. Died December 7, 1941, on board 
the U. S. 8. Oklahoma, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


EDGAR ARTHUR FANSLER, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Welch, Craig County. Mrs. Mary E. Fansler, Mother, 
Welch. Born April 5, 1920. Enlisted December 26, 1939. Deco- 
ration: Order of the Purple Heart, posthumously. Served in First 
Division. Memorial services held for him in Welch Baptist Chureh 
February 1, 1942, first service-man deceased to hold this honor in 
Craig County. Died December 7, 1941, on board the U. S. S. 
Arizona, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


WESLEY RUDOLPH FEWELL, Aviation Machinist Mate, Third 
Class, U. S. Navy. Home address: Ringling, Jefferson County. 
Mrs. G. L. Fewell, Mother, Ringling. Born July 23, 1923. Enlisted 
May 26, 1941. Graduated Zaneis. High School, 1941. Assigned to 
U. 8. S. Saratoga. Died August 24, 1942, on special duty aboard 
U.S. 8. Hnterprise, Battle of East Solomon Islands. 


ROBERT CLAY FLORENCE, Seaman, First Class, U. 8S. Navy. 
Home address: Paoli, Garvin County. Zack Florence, Father, Paoli. 
Born January 1, 1917. Enlisted January 3, 1940. Died February 
rite, on board U. S. 8S. Houston, Battle of Java, the Netherland 
ndies. 


ERNEST M. FLOWERS, Private, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Meeker, Lincoln County. S. M. Flowers, Father, Meeker. Born 
November 18, 1918. Enlisted March 17, 1941. Served in 753rd 
Tank Battalion. Died August 14, 1942, automobile accident, Camp 
Bowie, Texas. . 
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HOWARD PAUL FONVILLE, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ardmore, Carter County. Mrs. Howard Fonville, 
Mother, 203 A North West, Ardmore. Born July 14, 1915. En- 
listed July 1, 1942. Photographer on B-25, 309 Bombardment 
Group, 376 Bombardment Squadron. Died November 24, 1942, mili- 
tary airplane crash, Columbia, South Carolina. 


ODIE B. FOX, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address. Purcell, MeClain County. Mrs. 0. B. Fox, Sr., 
Mother, 1701 East Maine St., Enid. Born October 11, 1916. 
Enlisted January 1, 1941. Graduated, B. S. E. E. degree, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, 1939. Flight instructor at Ran- 
dolph Field until transferred to Enid as tactical officer and flight 
instructor. Died May 12, 1942, airplane crash, near Breckinridge, 
Oklahoma. 


ROBERT 8S. FULTON, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address. Hugo, Choctaw County. Robert J. Fulton, Father, Hugo. 
Born September 14, 1922. Enlisted January 21, 1942. Decoration: 
Citation of Honor, U. S. Army Air Forces. Had previously enlisted 
in Company F, 180th Infantry, U. S. Army, September 19, 1940; 
honorable discharge September 21, 1941. Died June 12, 1942, 
airplane crash, Sarasota, Florida. 


WILEY COY GOFF, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Lamont, Grant County. William Finest Goff, Father, 
Lamont. Born March 27, 1917. Enlisted March 22, 1941. Died 
December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


ROBERT E. L. GREEN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mrs. Ellen Gentry, Mother, Rt. 
1, Poteau. Born February 7, 1922. Enlisted January 9, 1941. 
Served in Battery C, 693rd Field Artillery Battalion. Died May 
3, 1943, Cantonment Hospital, Ft Sill, Oklahoma. 


EARL H. GRIMES, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Earl H. Grimes, 
Wife, 325 South Crawford, Norman. Born May 11, 1896. Enlisted 
June 10, 1942. Veteran World War I, Sergeant, 352 Ambulance 
Company, U. 8S. Army. Died November 15, 1942, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 


LOUIS ERLE GRIMM, Ensign, U. S. Naval Air Corps. Home 
address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. L. 8S. Grimm, Mother, 
1214 West Okmulgee, Muskogee. Born July 26, 1919. Enlisted 
December 5, 1941. Naval Aviation Instructor. Died March 20, 
1943, in line of duty at Livermore Flying Field, Livermore, Cali- 
fornia. 


TED W. HAMPTON, JR., Seaman First Class, U. 8. Navy. Home 
address: Okemah, Okfuskee County. T. W. Hampton, Sr., Father, 
2490 Chestnut Ave., Long Beach, California. Born April 27, 1922. 
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Enlisted July, 1939. Died December 7, 1941, on board U. 8S. 8. 
Arizona, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawai. 


STERLING W. HANCOCK, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Ardmore, Carter County. Dr. B. W. Han- 
cock, Father, 12714 West Main, Ardmore. Born May 16, 1921. 
Inducted January 5, 1942; commissioned at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, September 6, 1942; received notice of promotion to first 
lieutenant just before his death. Student electrical engineering 
three years, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Died December 
11, 1942, accident in a routne flight, Key Field, Meridian, Missis- 
sippl. 

RAYMOND D. HARMON, Private, U. S. Army Coast Guard. Home 
address: Coweta, Wagoner County. Mrs. Mary J. Harmon, Mother, 
Coweta. Born April 15, 1919. Enlisted February 12, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died January 6, 1942, on 
guard duty Corregidor Island, Manila Bay, Philippine Islands. 


ALVIN HARTLEY, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Woodville, Marshall County. Mrs. Evy Hartley, 
Mother, Kingston. Born May 10, 1922. Enlisted April 15, 1939. 
Died December 7, 1941, on board the U. 8S. 8. Arizona, Pear] Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii. 


PAUL F. HAWKINS, Second Lieutenant, Pilot, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Ponea City, Kay County. Mrs. F. 0. 
Hawkins, Mother, 440 South Elm, Ponea City. Born June 2, 1918. 
Enlisted September, 1940. Received his wings at Barksdale Field, 
Louisiana, April, 1941. Pilot 38th Bomber Group, 70th Squadron. 
Died March 20, 1942, airplane crash, near Greenfield, Indiana. 


GROVER A. HELTZEL, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Vinita, Craig County. Mrs. Beulah Heltzel, Mother, Rt. 
4, Vinita. Born February 11, 1922. Enlisted October 10, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died August 7, 1942, 
South Pacific. 


LLOYD A. HEWETT, Sergeant, U. S. Marine Air Corps. Home 
address: Maysville, Garvin County. Mrs. Eunice Hewitt, Mother, 
Maysville. Born November 17, 1917. Enlisted December 4, 1939. 
Graduated Maysville High School; attended East Central State 
College, Ada, 1937-38; graduated U. 8. Marine radio operator’s 
school, San Diego. Expert with pistol. Died April 23, 1942, air- 
plane crash, Miami, Florida. 


CLIFFORD DALE HILL, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Hennessey, Kingfisher County. Mrs. Mary Hill, Mother, 
Hennessey. Born November 15, 1922. Enlisted January 20, 1940. 
Diploma in radio. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 
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DENNIS HISKETT. Fireman, First Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address Pocasset, Grady County. Mr. and Mrs. James J. Hiskett, 
Parents, Nebraska City, Nebraska. Born August 17, 1921. Enlisted 
March 22, 1940. Died December 7, 1941, on duty aboard the U. S. 
S. Oklahoma, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, 


FRED HOLASEK, Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Prague, Lincoln County. Mrs. Frances Holasek, Mother, 
Prague. Born September 15, 1917. Enlisted January 12, 1942. 
Died October 7, 1942, bomber crash, Nashville, Tennessee. 


EUGENE P. HOLSEY, Private, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. J. H. Holsey, Father, Rt. 1, 
Yuba City, California. Born January 1, 1920. Enlisted December 1, 
1941. Attended Oklahoma City schools. Trained for air corps, 
Chanute Field, Illinois. Died July 7, 1942, bomber crash, Wen- 
dover Field, Utah. 


RALPH R. HUGHES, First Lieutenant Training Division Battalion 
701, U. S. Army. Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. 
Roland Hughes, Father, 502 Alameda St., Norman. Born May 
4, 1913. Commissioned from University of Oklahoma, Second 
Lieutenant, Reserve Officers Training Corps, 1938. Called August 
16, 1940. Graduated University of Oklahoma. As a Cadet Major 
in senior year, won a saber for having best trained battalion in 
Reserve Officers Training Corps at the University. Died January 
8, 1942, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


JOHN F. HUNT, JR., Captain, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Mrs Olene C. Hunt 
Wife, 723 North 17th, Lawton. Born December 13, 1913. Called 
to active duty 1938. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Graduated Business Administration, University of Oklahoma, 1936. 
Died January 15, 1942, in action with General Douglas MacArthur’s 
forces, Bataan, Philippine Islands. 


JAMES MONROE JOHNSTON, JR., Seaman, First Class U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. J. 
M. Johnston, Sr., Mother, 2834 N. W. 41st St., Oklahoma City. Born 
February 20, 1923. Enlisted November 26, 1940. Died October 11, 
1942, Battle of Cape Esperance, Guadalcanal. 


DAVID. E. JONES, Private, 60th C. A. Bat. L., U.S. Army. 
Home address: Tishomingo, Johnston County. Mrs. Winifred Pace, 
Mother, 705 West Kiowa, Marlow. Born July 26, 1921. Enlisted 
February 10, 1941. Died January 2, 1942, Fort Mills, Corregidor 


Island, Philippine Islands. 
ALFRED PAUL KELEHER, Ensign, 'U. S. Navy. Home address : 


Sterling, Comanche County. M. P. Keleher, Father, Sterling. 
Born Deesaber 31, 1918. Enlisted February, 1941. Was on the 
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return journey from a very important and highly successful mission 
in the service. Died August 20, 1942, Panama Canal, Panama. 


JAMES DENNIS KELLEY, Ship Fitter, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. James F. Kelley, 
Father, Seminole. Born April 7, 1921. Enlisted August 9, 1939. 
Graduated Bowlegs High School; lettered in football and a mem- 
ber on the staff of school paper. Died December 7, 1941, on board 
the U. 8S. S. Arizona, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


BERLYN MARCONI KIMBREL, Torpedoman, First Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Red Rock, Noble County. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lee Kimbrel, Parents, Red Rock. Born July 22, 1914. 
Enlisted February 12, 1935. Decoration: Silver Star Medal Decem- 
ber 16, 1942. Completed high school and two years of college at 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. Member 
of Tonkawa Chapter of De Molay. Attended U. 8S. training schools 
at Coronado Island, California, and Newport, Rhode Island. Mem- 
ber of the crew U. S. S. Roper on first mid-winter eruise of the 
U. S. Navy to Alaska, 1936, a monument now standing on the shore 
of Resurrection Bay to commemorate this eruise. Member of the 
crew of U. S. S. Hammann, (1) on round-trip eruise Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to north coast of South America: (2) escort convoy duty 
to Newfoundland, Greenland and Iceland, 1941; (38) eseort and 
active combat duty in the Pacific, taking part in the first battle of 
the Coral Sea, May 8, 1942, the Hammann crew being specially 
mentioned in a radiogram for bravery in helping to reseue the crew 
of the sinking, burning Aircraft Carrier, U. S. S. Lexington; (4) 
while doing rescue work and giving medical aid to the crew of the 
fatally crippled Aireraft Carrier, U. 8S. S. Yorktown, in the Battle 
of Midway Island, June 6, 1942, the Destroyer Hammann was 
struck by a torpedo from an enemy raider and sunk. Died June 6, 
1942, on board the U. S. S. Hammann, Battle of Midway Island. 


D. T. KYSER, Seaman, Second, Class, U. S. Navy. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Hailey Kyser, Mother, 335 
Fredonia, Muskogee. Born September 28, 1923. Enlisted July 7, 
1941. Died December 7, 1941, on duty, Pearl Harbor, Territory 
of Hawaii. 


ROBERT W. LAMON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. R. W. Lamon, 
Mother, 615 North Dorothy, Shawnee. Born August 22, 1918. 


Enlisted July 1, 1940. Died August 15, 1942, airplane crash, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


ROY EH. LEH, JR., Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
_ Calumet, Canadian County. Roy E. Lee, Sr., Father, Calumet. 

Born May 19, 1921. Enlisted September 10, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart, posthumously. Six months after the 
war will be awarded posthumously, the American Defense Service — 
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Medal for service on board the U. S. S. California, and the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii. 


JAMES LETELLIER, Chief Petty Officer, U. 8. Naval Air Corps. 
Home address: Perry, Noble County. P. E. Letellier, Father, 431 
Birch St., Perry. Born March 27, 1908. Enlisted 1926. Member 
Christian Church. Served with 5th Division as Pilot, Naval Air 
Station, Anacostia, D. C. Principal duties ferrying airplanes from 
coast to coast. Died January 16, 1942, airplane crash caused by ice 
when landing (as instructed) on Phantom Lake, near Abilene, Texas. 


PAUL LETELLIER, Corporal, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Perry, Noble County. P. E. Letellier, Father, 431 Birch 
St., Perry. Born May, 1916. Enlisted 1933. Served in Oklahoma 
National Guard. Stationed at Camp Barkeley, Texas. Died Janu- 
ary 16, 1942, airplane crash, Phantom Lake, near Abilene, Texas, 
with his brother, James Letellier, both returning to their respective 
duties from the burial of their brother, 


JAMES EDGAR LIVENGOOD, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Weatherford, Custer County. Mrs. J. E. Livengood, 
Mother, Weatherford. Born January 31, 1916. Enlisted June 1, 
1942. Stationed at Chanute Field, Illinois, serving as a squadron 
mechanic. Died September 11, 1942, in automobile accident, near 
McPherson, Kansas. 


CHESTER HAYES LOCKE, Aviation Machinist’s Mate, First 
Class, U. S. Navy. Home address: Panama, Le Flore County. Mrs. 
Gertrude Locke, Wife, Panama. Born August 3, 1906. Enlisted 
June 22, 1926. Awarded Good Conduct Medal and Pin November 
24, 1936, and October 1, 1940. Had first enlisted June 2, 1925, 
in U. S. Naval Reserves. Died March 9, 1942, Darrell Island, 


Bermuda. 


B. D. LOWERY, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. Home address: 
Muskogee, Muskogee County. Mrs. Elsie L. Bunch, Mother, Rt. 
5, Muskogee. Born July 23, 1916. Enlisted December 238, 1941. 
Died August 24, 1942, in attack by enemy aircraft, somewhere on 
the Pacific. 


JAMES EDWARD LUNA, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Seminole, Seminole County. Joe W. Luna, Father, 
132 South 8th St., Seminole. Born January 7, 1922. Hnlisted 
October 5, 1940. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory 


of Hawaii. 


FRANK LYON, JR., Fireman, Third Class, U. S. Naval Reserves. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Frank Lyon, 
Father, Norman. Born September 28, 1919. Enlisted December 
27, 1941. Participated in six day battle of the Coral Sea. Fatally 
injured June 6, 1942, at the finish of the four day campaign of 
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Midway Island. Died June 7, (or 8), 1942, and buried at sea be- 
tween Midway Island and Hawaii. 


ROBERT HAROLD MARKLEY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Nardin, Kay County. Arthur H. Mark- 
ley, Father, 4425 Iowa St., San Diego California. Born July 23, 
1920. Enlisted January 1, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Graduated Spartan Field, Tulsa; received wings Kelly 
Field; sailed for Hawaii September, 1941. Died December 7, 1941, 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


GORDON L. MARSHALL, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Skiatook, Tulsa and Osage Counties. Mrs. 
Silas Marshall, Mother, Portland, Colorado. Born September 8, 
1920. Enlisted June 26, 1940. Decorations: Posthumously awarded 
the President’s citation of ‘‘the Wake Island detachment of the 1st 
Defense Battalion, U. S. Marine Corps under command of Major 
James P. S. Devereaux, U. S. Marines,’’ January 5, 1942; the 
Expeditionary Medal and Wake Island Clasp, August 7, 1942; 
Order .of the Purple Heart, August 7, 1943. Member First 
Presbyterian Church, Skiatook. Graduated Skiatook High School. 
Promoted January, 1941, to Private, First Class, First Defense 
Battalion under command of Major James P. 8. Devereaux, U. 8. 
Marines. Sailed February 15, 1941, from San Diego for Pearl 
Harbor on U. 8S. 8S. Enterprise. Served on Johnston, Palmyra and 
other outlying islands constituting America’s first defense line. 
Arrived Wake Island in August, 1941. Died December 23, 1941, 
Wake Island. 


TOMMY HENRY MATLOCK, Aviation Mechanie’s Mate, Third 
Class, U. S. Naval Reserves. Home address: Sulphur, Murray 
County. N. J. Matlock, Father, Sulphur. Born October 5, 1921. 
Enlisted August, 1941. Died October 26, 1942, on board U. S. S. 
Hornet, in the Pacifie. 


HARREL K. MATTOX, Private, First Class, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Willie 
B. Mattox, Mother, 716 North Kickapoo, Shawnee. Born September 
24, 1921. Enlisted September 1, 1939. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Served in a reconnaissance squadron. Died Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Hickman Field, Territory of Hawaii. 


JACK C, MAXEY, Private, First Class, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Mattie Maxey, Mother, 
726 Hast 17th St., Ada. Born May 14, 1920. Enlisted November, 
1940. Attended Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, 1937-38; 
graduated Ada High School, 1939. Bombardier, 79th Bombardment 
Squadron, Manchester, New Hampshire. Died March 5, 1942, 
airplane crash, off Barnegat Light, New Jersey Coast. 
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GARRETT H. MeCALLISTER, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. 
_M. E. McCallister, Mother, 1012 Jefferson Place, Shawnee. Born 
October 24, 1918. Enlisted November, 1940. Decoration: Distin- 
guished Service Cross. Co-pilot in Battle of Midway Island. 
Memorial Plaque, Resthaven Cemetery, Shawnee. Died June 4, 
1942, Battle of Midway Island. 


ERNEST OLIVER McGEHEE, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Enid, Garfield County. W. E. McGehee, 
Father, 831 East Pine, Enid. Born September 16, 1919. Trans- 
ferred from the British service to the U. S. Army Air Corps as 
First Liettenant September, 1942. Member First Methodist Church, 
Enid; graduated Enid High School, 1937. Joined office staff of 
Vacin Flying School, Woodring Field, Enid, serving as office 
manager to May 18, 1941, when he resigned to enlist under the 
British Government as a ferry pilot with the Royal Air Force; 
commissioned as Second Officer and promoted a short time later 
to First Officer. In October, 1942, was in charge of operations on a 
flying mission, with the Highth Air Force. Died October 19, 1942, 
airplane crash, British Isles. 


MICHAEL MARTIN McKOSKY, Seaman, First Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Talihina, Le Flore County. Mrs. Ethel 
McKosky, Mother, Talihina. Born June 12, 1922. Enlisted Novem- 
ber 18, 1940. Died December 7, 1941, on board U. S. 8. Arizona, 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


AARON LLOYD McMURTREY, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Durant, Bryan County. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
McMurtrey, Parents, 1310 West Cedar St., Durant. Born Febru- 
ary 14, 1914. Enlisted October 4, 1940. Died December 7, 1941, 
Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


JESSE B. MITCHELL, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Air 
Corps. Home address: Shidler, Osage County. Mrs. Katherine 
E. Mitchell, Mother, Shidler. Born July 20, 1922. Enlisted April 
20, 1942. Pre-law student at University of Oklahoma. Radio 
gunner on dive bomber. Died December 20, 1942, in accident, 
San Diego, California. 

GEORGE S. MOORE, JR., Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Tishomingo, Johnston County. Mrs. George 
S. Moore, Mother, 2288 Comstock St., ‘‘Linda Vista,’’ San Diego, 
California. Born September 17, 1919. Enlisted August 2, 1940. 
Decorations (posthumously): Order of the Purple Heart; American 
Defense Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal. Served as clerk, 
Headquarters Company, 4th Marine Corps, Shanghai, China. Arrived 
Philippines a few days before the bombing of Pearl Harbor. Died 
December 24, 1941, from wounds received in action, Marvilles, 


Bataan, Philippine Islands. 
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ALLEN NEWTON, Private, U. S. Marine Corps Reserves. Home 
| address: Welling, Cherokee County. J. A. Newton, Father, Rt. 4, 
Stillwell. Born February 23, 1921. Enlisted May 28, 1942. 
Great-grandson of the late Judge Riley Keys, signer of the constitu- 
tion of the Cherokee Nation, 1839, and a judge of the courts 
(Tahlequah District, Cireuit and Supreme) of the Cherokee Nation 
for many years. Transferred from San Diego, California, to an 
island in the South Pacific. Died January 31, 1943, in the South 
Pacific. 


RALPH R. NORED, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mrs. G. C. Nored, Mother, 
Poteau. Born July 27, 1920. Enlisted November 7, 1939. Served 
in Field Artillery from November 7, 1939, to January 1, 1942. 
Graduated as flight officer from Ellington Field, Texas, Novem- 
ber 10, 1942. Died January 6, 1943, airplane crash, near Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


ERNEST ‘‘ICK’’ NORMAN, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Eldorado, Jackson County. Mrs. W. P. Brewer, Sister, 
Eldorado. Born May 31, 1919. Enlisted June 10, 1941. Reported 
missing on May 7, 1942. Reported as Japanese prisoner January 
30, 1943, in the Philippines. Died June 11, 1943, in Japanese prison 
camp, Philippine Islands. 


VICTOR WILLARD OGLE, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Clinton, Custer County. Mrs. India Ogle, Mother, 
Rt. 3, Clinton. Born August 15, 1917. Enlisted October 22, 1940. 
Died December 7, 1941, on board U. 8. 8S. Arizona, Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii. 


ROBERT H. PEAK, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Norman T. Peak, 
Parents, 310 North Central St., Okmulgee. Born February 17, 
1924. Enlisted July 15, 1941. Decorations (posthumously): Order 
of the Purple Heart; American Defense Medal with Fleet clasp 
for service aboard the U. 8. 8. Oklahoma; Asiatic-Pacifie Campaign 
Medal for service in the Asiatic-Pacifie Area. Graduated Okmulgee 
High School, 1941. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 


ALONZO PEARCE, JR., Seaman First Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Alonzo Pearce, Sr., Father, 
315 West Henrietta St., Kingsville, Texas. Born November 5, 
1920. Enlisted August 1, 1940. Attended Muskogee High School 
and Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Member of high school 
and college bands. Served on U. S. 8. Arizona. Died December 
7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


PETER WAYNE PERRIER, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Disney, Mayes County. P. N. Perrier, | 
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Father, Disney. Born September 28, 1920. Enlisted January 16, 
1942. Died August 20, 1943, airplane crash, Ellington Field, Texas. 


LEWIS WILLIAM PITTS, JR., Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Lewis W. Pitts) Sr, 
Father, 320 South 15th St., Muskogee Born February 20, 1913. 
Enlisted January 7, 1941. Graduated Central High School, Musko- 
gee, 1932. Radio operator U. S. S. California. Died December 7, 
1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


PAUL PITTS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Poteau, Le Flore Countv. L. D. Pitts, Sr., Father, Poteau. 
Born November 6, 1920. Enlisted February 12, 1942. Cadet in 
Air Corps. Died February 2, 1943, airplane crash on night flight, 
Bedford, Virginia. 


T. C. REYNOLDS, JR., Ensign, U. S. Naval Air Corps. Home 
address: Valliant, McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Reynolds, 
Parents, Valliant. Born February 24, 1914. Enlisted October 24, 
1937. Graduated Valliant High School, 1931. Attended University 
of Oklahoma; Second Lieutenant, Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Had made rank of Lieutenant, Junior Grade, but to outbreak of 
War had not received commission. Died December 16, 1941, air- 
plane crash, near Pear] Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


LOUIS RIDER, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Muskogee, 
Muskogee County. Frank Rider, Brother, 1803 Augusta, Muskogee. 
Born January 29, 1907. Enlisted March, 1940. Had served as 
Sergeant, Motorcycle Company, 180th Infantry, 1925-31; Sergeant, 
Battery D. 189th Field Artillery, 45th Division, 1931-34; and was 
serving in Headquarters Company, Fort Dix, New Jersey. Died 
December 9, 1942, Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Delaware. 


CLEO ROGERS, Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Boynton, Muskogee County. Mrs Della Leist, Mother, Boynton. 
Born October 23, 1922. Enlisted August 4, 1941. Graduated Wain- 
wright High School, Muskogee County, 1941. Died March 20, 1942, 
in automobile accident, Luke Field, near Glendale, Arizona. 


JOHN RICHARD ROGERS, Carpenter’s Mate, Second Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Gracemont, Caddo County. 
Mrs. John Rogers, Mother, Gracemont. Born May 3, 1912. Enlisted 
June 16, 1941. Died January 8, 1942, Pearl Harbor, Territory of 
Hawaii. 

STANLEY IRVIN ROOKER, Fireman, Third Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Tuttle, Grady County. C. V. Rooker, Father, 
Tuttle. Born April 19, 1923. Enlisted December 27, 1940. Died 
February 18, 1942, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


JOHN A. RUSSELL, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Shidler, Osage County. Arlie J. Russell, Father, Shidler. 
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Born October 8, 1920. Enlisted June 27, 1940. In training at 
Sooner Flying School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. Received wings post- 
humously. Fatally injured in training airplane crash near Okemah. 
Died July 27, 1942, Okemah Hospital, Okemah, Oklahoma. 


ROBERT B. SANDLIN, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Wagoner, Wagoner County. Mrs. Henry Sandlin, 
Mother, Wagoner. Born February 19, 1916. Enlisted October 15, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, Posthumously. 
Had entered the U. 8S. Army, September 15, 1940, with mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard. Transferred to Air Corps October 
15, 1942. Radio operator on bomber. Died December 20, 1942, 
on bombing raid of Ruhr Valley, Western Europe. 


RICHARD CALVIN SCHINDLER, Apprentice Seaman, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Dawson, Tulsa County. E. C. Schindler, Father, 
205 South Booth St., Dawson. Born July 26, 1924. Enlisted Decem- 
ber 8, 1941. Died January 23, 1942, in the Pacific. 


FERLIN FONZO SHIPMAN, Seaman, First Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Guthrie, Logan County. Mrs. Olive Fisher, Mother, 
315 South 16th St., Guthrie. Born May 12, 1917. Enlisted Janu- 
ary 3, 1940. Turret gun trainer. . Serving on board U. S8. S8. 
Houston. Died February 4, 1942, in action, Java Straits. 


WILLIAM A. SIMS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Cement, Caddo County. Mrs. T. M. Sims, Mother, 
Evergreen, Alabama. Born April 27, 1918. Enlisted May 1, 1941. 
Junior at University of Oklahoma; member A. QO. fraternity. Re- 
ceived wings and commissioned Brooks Field, Texas, December 10, 
1941. Died May 27, 1942, airplane crash, Lakeland, Florida. 


BEN F. SLACK, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Vinita, Craig County. B. F. Slack, Sr., Father, 
418 Hast Grand Ave., Ponea City. Born December 12, 1920. 
Enlisted July 14, 1941. Made instructor of advanced flying, Foster 
Field, Victoria, Texas. Died April 23, 1942, airplane crash, Burle- 
son, Texas. 

RICHARD H. SMEDLEY, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Cushing, Payne County. Gordon L. Smedley, 
Father, 2209 Irwin Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. Born July 16, 1922. 
Enlisted December, 1939. Had served as member of the Texas 
National Guard, Company <A, stationed at Forth Worth. Sailed 
from San Diego, California, January 7, 1942. Died March 7, 1942, 
Pago Pago, Samoa: buried at Arlington National Cemetery, Fort 
Myer, Virgina, April 21, 1942 

EDGELL I. SMITH, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Binger, Caddo County. Arthur Earl Smith, Father, 


Binger. Born April 24, 1919. Enlisted July 2, 1940. Graduated 
Binger High School, 1940. Graduated glider pilot. Died Septem- 
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ape 15, 1942, airplane crash, Lubbock Army Air Base, Lubbock, 
exas. 


J. W. SMITH, Private, First Class, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 

Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 

Smith, Parents, Rt. 5, Norman. Born February 13, 1919. Enlisted 

February 5, 1941. Stationed with 45th Division, Camp Barkeley, 

ae Died May 11, 1943, O’Reiley General Hospital, Springfield, 
issourt. 


ORVILLE STANLEY SMITH, Ensign, U. 8S. Navy. Home address: 
Albert, Caddo County. Mrs. Y. Y. Smith, Mother, Albert. Born 
June 13, 1916. Enlisted October 19, 1934. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart, posthumously. Graduated Iraan (Texas) High 
School as Valedictorian of his class. After one year in the Navy, 
_ passed entrance examinations to the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
entering July 9, 1936, and graduating June 6, 1940. Stationed 
on U.S. 8S. Arizona. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 


EARL FRANK SMOCK, JR., Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Sabra Smock, 
Mother, 1005 South Rockford, Tulsa. Born October 28, 1918. 
Enlisted September 13, 1939. Highly commended for work at the 
machine guns, U. 8. S. Astoria, August 27, 1941, and later assigned 
to big guns. Graduated Tulsa Central High School, 1939. Member 
Oklahoma National Guard. Died August 9, 1942, on board U. S. 8. 
Astoria, Guadaleanal, Southwest Pacific. 


OTIS O’NEAL SPENCER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Muldrow, Sequoyah County. Mrs. T. J. Spencer, Mother, 
Muldrow. Born March 22, 1920. Enlisted October 14, 1939. 
- Sailed for England, July 21, 1942, and later sent to North Africa, 
serving with 87th Quartermaster Division. Died May 27, 1943, 
in action, North Africa. 


CLEALAND DUANE STANLEY, Aviation Ordnance Man, First 
Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home address: Chelsea, Rogers County. Guy 
E. Stanley, Rt. 2, Chelsea. Born November 29, 1919. Enlisted 
January 5, 1940. Died October 17, 1942, Territory of Hawaii. 


LEROY STILWELL, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Roy Lee Stil- 
well, Father, Capitol Hill Station, Oklahoma City. Born June 26, 
1923. Enlisted November 26, 1940. Died October 12, 1942, on 
U. S. Cruiser Boise, Esperance Bay, Guadalcanal. 


ROBERT CECIL STRATTON, Aviation Cadet, U. 8. Naval Re- 
serve. Home address: Stillwater, Payne County. fobert Stratton, 
Father, 409 Ramsey St., Stillwater. Born February 5, 1920. Enlisted 
August, 1941. Member First Presbyterian Church, Stillwater. 
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Attended Oklahoma A. & M. College, School of Engineering, Still- 
water. Died June 10, 1942, naval airplane accident, Pensacola, 
Florida. 


THOMAS CALVIN THOMPSON, Cook, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Healdton, Carter County. T. W. Thompson, Father, 
Brownston, Illinois. Born January 13, 1918. Enlisted October 
8, 1936. Gunner, First Class, on U. S. S. New Mexico before his 
transfer to submarine duty. Died January 26, 1942, on Sub- 
marine S-26 in Pacific waters, Panama Canal Zone. 


CECIL LEON TODD, Petty Officer, Third Class U. 8. Navy. Home 
address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Mrs. Heit Vandiver, Sister, 8461 
Zaman Ave., Los Angeles, California. Born August 1, 1918. En- 
listed February 28, 1940. Had enlisted in the U. 8S. Army, February 
26, 1936, and served three years, for two years of this time 
as military police. Died December 7, 1941, on board U. S. 
S. Peary, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


ALBERT DANVERS TRUAX, Torpedoman, First Class, U. S. 
Navy, Home address: Shidler, Osage County. Mr. and Mrs. 
William A. Truax, Parents, Shidler. Born July 11, 1917. Enlisted 
une, 1936. Apprentice Petty Officer, Second Class, November 
9, 1936; Class A School Ordnance, January 8, 1937. Asiatie service. 
Died February 15, 1942, Corregidor Island, Philippine Islands. 


BENJAMIN FRANK VASSAR, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Vesta 
Vassar, Mother, 219 8. E. 48rd St., Oklahoma City. Born February 
23, 1923. Enlisted January 9, 1941. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart, posthumously. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii. 


STANLEY POHILL VIRGIN, Chief Electrician’s Mate, U. 8. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 
Mrs. Anne H. Virgin, Wife, 937 S. W. 36th St., Station 9, Okla- 
homa City. Born January 4, 1900. Enlisted May 14, 1941. 
Assigned to U. 8. S. Jacob Jones, Destroyer; stationed in Iceland 
four months. Died February 28, 1942, in the North Atlantic. 


ALBERT LEWIS WARD, Seaman, First Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Sapulpa, Creek County. Mrs. I. H. Gault, Guardian, 
200 South Mounds, Sapulpa. Born January 26, 1921. Enlisted 
December 7, 1939. Member Church of the Nazarene. Graduated 
Sapulpa High School, 1989. Served in a print shop, learning lino- 
type. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON WARNER, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Drumright, Creek County. Dale Warner, 
Father, Drumright. Born May 14, 1920. Enlisted February, 1942. 
Died February 6, 1948, in airplane crash, returning to field on 
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completion of his last cross country night flight in basic training, 
Goodfellow Field, San Angelo, Texas. 


WALTER CARL WEATHERLY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Duncan, Stephens County. Mrs. Emma 
Weatherly, Mother, 1008 Mulberry, Duncan. Born December 29, 
1918. Enlisted February 5, 1941. Decoration: Air Medal, post- 
humously. Senior in School of Business Administration, University 
of Oklahoma. Died February 24, 1943, in airplane crash landing 
that saved the lives of his two crewmen, Panama Canal Zone. 


JOHN WHITT, JR., Seaman, Second Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home 
address: Blair, Jackson County. Mrs. J. C. Whitt, Rt. 1, Blair. 
Born November 16, 1924. Enlisted December 8, 1941. Died April 
26, 1942, in accident while attempting to anchor a naval balloon, 
Moffett Field, California. 


WILLIAM WARREN WILKINS, Corporal, Field Artillery, U. S. 
Army. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Ella Mae Wil- 
kins, Mother, 1514 Center, Collinsville. Born May 22, 1920. En- 
listed September 16, 1940. Served in.160th Field Artillery, 45th 
Division. Died December 8, 1941, in automobile accident, Haskell, 
Texas. 


JOHN WOODALL, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Wagoner, 
Wagoner County. James Woodall, Brother, Wagoner. Born April 
29, 1916. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Served in Company A, 
180th Infantry, 45th Division. Died December 27, 1942, Camp 
Pine, New York. 


WELDON W. WOODS, Aviation Cadet, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. B. F. Davis, 
Mother, 1115 N. E. 58th St., Oklahoma City. Born July 29, 1916. 
Enlisted June, 1941. In basic training as pilot, Air Base, Lemoore, 
California. Died February 11, 1942, in airplane crash, returning 
from routine training flight, Lemoore, California. 


ELMER YOCHUM, Private, First Class, Engineers, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Porter, Wagoner County. Mrs. Susie L. Yochum, 
Mother, Hardtner, Kansas. Born July 26, 1911. Enlisted April 
28, 1941. Decorations (posthumously) : Order of the Purple Heart ; 
Distinguished Service Cross for action. during Battle of Bataan. 
Died January 26, 1942, in action, Philippine Islands. 
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LIBRARIES AS WAR INFORMATION CENTERS’ 
By Gerald Naseath 


Within the last year or year and a half, a number of libraries 
in this state have been designated as War Information Centers by 
the American Library Association, while three of them have been 
called Key Centers of Information by the United States Office of 
Education.! It is the purpose of these centers to make available 
to all citizens information concerning the war. One of the key 
centers is the library at A. and M. College. While this paper 1s 
concerned primarily with the problem of the War Information Center, 
it should concern representatives of all libraries, because today they 
are all dispensers of war information—all libraries are centers of 
war information whether officially designated as such or not. 


Despite the fact that our staffs are leaving for better paying 
war jobs, our book budgets are dwindling, and even our patrons 
are becoming less faithful, it is our task to provide our public with 
the best information about the war, its causes, and the results we are 
hoping for. Many Americans, including librarians, have vague 
notions concerning the problems our country, our economic struc- 
ture, our government, and our international obligations. When I 
reflect upon the aimless wanderings of our international policy at 
the end of World War I and the resultant struggle which culminated 
in the present war, I cannot help hoping for a much more intelligent 
and forceful approach this time. Our libraries have a grave and 
definite responsibility in marshalling all forces for the right. 


In discussing a few of our specific subject problems, let’s begin 
at home. Our War Information Center has collected a number of 
items containing meat-saving recipes, sugarless cookery, suggestions 
for wartime cooks, and helps for the army cook. These recipe books 
have ‘‘sold’’ like hot cakes among our Stillwater wives. I am still 
impressed by the recipes for the army cook; they are good ammu- 
nition for stopping the perennial complainer about short rations. 
People, too, have become increasingly aware of nutrition problems, 
finding them challenging when considered along with ration points 
and threatening price rises. The center is well fortified with items 
issued by the Federal Government, A. and M.’s Experiment Station 
and any number of food producing agencies. To mention just a 
few: Robbins’ Meat Saving Recipes, Nutrition Study Kit, issued 
by General Mills; Diets of Families of Employed Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers in Cities, by Hazel Stiebeling; Recipes to Match 
Your Sugar Ration, by the Bureau of Home Economics. 


1 Adaptation of an address delivered before the Oklahoma Library Association, 
May 19, 1943 at the annual meeting in Oklahoma City. 
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, Our government has advised strongly this year the planting of 
victory gardens. Some of our attempts look pretty pale, while others 
are real gardens; needless to say, they are well watered now. Gar- 
deners too are interested in how books can advise them, so each year 
we cull the Library Journal and Publishers Weekly for their best 
suggestions. We have supplied ourselves further with the best bul- 
letins of the Department of Agriculture, our Department of Home 
Eeonomics and our Experiment Station. 


Our first fever over civilian defense hag evaporated. We are 
no longer apprehensive of a sudden air raid tonight or tomorrow, 
with resultant fire and destruction. Nevertheless, our responsible 
citizens intend to remain alive to the possibilities of enemy infiltra- 
tion, hence they still wish to keep abreast of trends and develop- 
ments in civilian defense. Therefore, our library must keep a file 
of the latest bulletins of the Office of Civilian Defense, as well as 
lists of local and state civilian defense workers, for emergency ref- 
erence. Not only has the OCD published much, but many state and 
city defense councils have published excellent guides and _bibli- 
ographies. 


War is a great breeder of intolerance and bigotry. One of the 
most serious accusations hurled against the axis has been their treat- 
ment of the Jew and the minority nations. The intolerance of our 
enemies has caused us to be more aware of our own failings, our 
own treatment of the negro, minor religious groups, and even the 
Jew. We have been warned by events in other countries of what 
might happen if we were to let some of our less savory ideas get 
away with us. The American public must continue to study the 
problems of minority groups. They should read, for example, Gus- 
tavus Myers’ new book, The History of Bigotry in the United States, 
and Louis Adamic’s From Many Lands. We should make available 
these books and many others; we might do well to invite contribu- 
tions from many of the organizations interested in the welfare of 
lesser groups. For one instance, the Jewish Welfare Board sends 
us some new items each month. 


I remarked earlier how important it is that we approach the 
end of this war intelligently. We must not consider it a trite re- 
mark to say that we cannot win the war unless we win the peace 
that follows. It is encouraging to note that Congress is beginning 
to give some thought to postwar problems, although to date their 
thinking has been pretty much home-centered. It is certain that the 
library will have a definite part in the rehabilitation of the veteran 
after the war. Already at A. and M., for instance, it is possible 
to complete a major in occupational therapy, including one course 
on the work of librarians in rehabilitation. A faculty Committee 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is busy preparing for the returning 
veterans, in order to give them the right kind of college work. A 
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member of our college faculty engaged in this work, who has also 
had experience at Ohio State and Dartmouth, says that our library 
at A. and M. is as well prepared in basic books on vocational reha- 
bilitation as any library with which he is acquainted. The work we 
are doing in our library in this connection is typical of that which 
is being done and will be done by libraries throughout the state and 
points the way to one of the valuable services the library can give 
during the remainder of the war and the postwar period. Our 
readers will want to study these problems, as well as any attempts 
to forestall a repetition of the economic fluctuations and depressions 
we experienced before this war. Certainly some of them will want 
to read the recent report of the National Resources Planning Board. 


It is equally important to consider the questions of world eco- 
nomie relations and our place in the international structure. We 
might urge the public to read carefully, for example, Nicholas Spyk- 
man’s America’s Strategy in World Politics, trymg to determine 
whether we Americans can any longer isolate ourselves and divorce 
ourselves from the problems of other nations. It has failed to work 
recently, and perhaps those days are over forever. If so, it is high 
time that all Americans give consideration to their new place in 
the world. They must study more carefully the proposals of various 
leaders for a world federation, international police, a rigid world 
economy. Perhaps it would be advisable to revamp the League of 
Nations on a more firm foundation, giving it our support this time. 
Perhaps Louis Adamic has the problem solved in his Two-Way Pas- 
sage. Maybe the old bridge maestro, Ely Culbertson, has settled 
everything in his contribution, World Federation Plan. Over a hun- 
dred organizations in this country are already studying this tremen- 
dous question; it is doubtful whether any of them will solve every- 
thing, but their findings should be of some help. Many of their 
publications are free for the asking and may be just the answer to 
some of the questions put by our patrons. It is not a laughing 
matter, but one affecting the future of the world; it is our duty to ~ 
interest our patrons in studying these problems and to furnish 
them with whatever ammunition they need. 


Our War Information Center in Stillwater (which we have 
called by the familiar name of Wicky) has been motivated by these 
problems. It may interest you to know how we have organized 
this collection, and how we have met. some of our problems. 


We organized Wicky because it was the wish of the Office of 
Edueation and our college administration that we do so. We placed 
Mrs. Murphy in charge, requesting as many members of the staff 
as possible to contribute of their spare time to the project. A num- 
ber of faculty and townspeople also donated many valuable hours, 
partly to servicing the public and also to the preparation of a large 
clipping file. It is true that we might have carried on Wicky 
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through our normal processes, cataloging the books placing the 
pamphlets and other ephemeral material in our verticle file, and 
supplying Miss Campbell in the Documents Room with multiple 
copies where needed. Since we feared that this might interfere with 
our normal services, and since we hoped that by making Wicky a 
Separate entity, we might make it more useful, we established it 
adjacently to our Loan Department in the Main Library. We built 
a long desk, with deep filing shelves, making it possible to afford 
easy access to a quantity of pamphlet material. We placed little 
emphasis on the processing of this material, simply stamping it with 
our mark of ownership and preparing a brief author and subject 
file, which was placed beside the War Information desk, and not 
filed into the public catalog. 


We set out to secure as much good free material as we could, 
and in multiple copies when possible. We selected a number of 
public service organizations, and wrote them for their publications, 
explaining our purpose in asking. Most of them responded in a 
gratifying manner. Many of the others sent price lists, since their 
material was more expensive. We began to watch the A. L. A,. Book- 
list, the Inbrary Journal, Publishers Weekly, Wilson Bulletin and 
others for suggestions of free and reasonably priced material which 
would fit well into our collection. Always we tried to keep in mind 
the probable needs of a war-minded people. 


Our one large buying campaign centered about the list entitled 
““The Citizen and Defense,’’ published in the Library Journal for 
January 1, 1942, a four-page list on many of the subjects I have 
mentioned and many more. As far as funds permitted, we secured ° 
five or ten copies of each item; most of this material circulated well. 


All told I believe that we spent about $300.00 in buying books 
and pamphlets for the War Information Center. We tried when 
practicable to secure five or ten copies of each item, so that we 
might circulate them adequately. When they cost too much, of 
course we were more modest in our buying. It may be no surprise 
to you to be told how difficult it is to secure some ephemeral ma- 
terial. It is a job in itself to establish the publishers and addresses 
of much of it, not to mention the endless correspondence and finan- 
cial transactions to complete the securing of the material. 


By means of newspaper publicity and booklists, we advertised 
the material available in Wicky, and strove in all respects to com- 
plement the work so ably performed by the Oklahoma Library Com- 
mission. I might mention that we built a special exhibit box, which 
could be filled with materials concerning any phase of the war 
effort and shipped to anyone asking for it for cost of transporta- 
tion only. For a time, we concerned ourselves about the return of 
all material lent, but we have come around to the view that it is 
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ephemeral material, to say the least, and is expendable in wartime; 
if it didn’t come back, some one probably is making good use of it. 


To summarize our remarks, the fact remains that the library is 
a potent force in the shaping of public opinion, in determining the 
course of future world development. Therefore, librarians must con- 
tinue to provide information about all aspects of the war, by supply- 
ing themselves with reports, bibliographies, digests, magazine articles, 
clippings, government documents, maps, pictures, discussion outlines, 
and anything which will promote further understanding. It is nec- 
essary to emphasize the preparation of subject bibliographies, for 
without them the splendid material we may have collected will be 
poorly publicized. So let’s renew our enthusiasm for the task to 
which we have all dedicated ourselves, let’s give the people the 
best we can and as quickly as we can. 


MRS, FRED S. CLINTON 
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THE HYECHKA CLUB 
By Fred 8. Clinton, M. D., F. A.C. 8. 


__ The narrator has had a lively interest in The Hyechka Club since 
its beginning and believes that its history merits recording and docu- 
menting in The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Members of the Club in 
the past have been interested and its members today are interested 
in building and supporting a city and a state as cultural centers in 
which to rear patriotic and God-fearing children worthy of the 
loftiest ideals. Instead of a brief history, this band of music lovers 
is entitled to a full sized, two volume publication to report ade- 
quately all that they have given to the education of young people 
along cultural lines and to the wealth of Tulsa and the State of 
Oklahoma as expressed in the leadership and influence of the known 
and unknown contributors. Looking over the names of world famous 
artists that have appeared on its early programs and in its annual 
Spring Festivals, the words of Warner Van Valkenburg are a fitting 
tribute and introduction even to this brief history of Tulsa’s pioneer 
organization of music lovers :1 


“T AM MUSIC. 


“T am the hymns of the Christian Martyrs in the catacombs; I am the 
songs of thanksgiving of the kneeling Pilgrims; I am the fugues of Bach, 
and the oratorios of Handel and Haydn; I am the magic flute of Mozart; 
I am the immortal symphonies of Beethoven; I am the throbbing mes- 
sages of Schubert and Schumann; I am the nocturnes of Chopin and the © 
folk melodies of Dvorak; I am the rhapsodies of Liszt and the music- 
dramas of Wagner; I am the voice of Peter Tchaikowski, crying in the 
wilderness; I am Brahms and Richard Strauss, and Verdi, fulfilling the 
command of destiny; yea I have breathed upon the harps of MacDowell 
and Cadman, and have sung of a new world in the west. I am Music.” 


The Hyechka Club was organized on October 20, 1904, in Tulsa, 
Indian Territory, when the city counted a population of about 3,500. 
The Creek Indian generic word ‘‘Hyechka’’ (pronounced Hi-yeech- 
ka) for ‘‘music’’ was appropriately selected as the name of this 
pioneer music club in a growing community within the boundaries 
of the old Creek Nation. The Club colors chosen were white and 
Nile green and the flower, the white carnation. 


Since its organization The Hyechka Club has joined the Okla- 
thoma Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1905; General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1908; National Federation of Music Clubs, 1913; 
Oklahoma Federation of Music Clubs, 1917; and was a charter mem- 
ber of City Federation of Music Clubs, 1925. 


A group of musicians were called together on the organization 
date, by Mrs. W. N. Robinson, meeting in Mrs. Will L. Short’s 
studio located in a suite over J. L. Sells’ Drug Store, 110 South 
Main Street. The following persons were present and constituted 


1See Appendix A for program lists of artists who have appeared in Tulsa, 
under the auspices of The Hyechka Club. 
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the charter members of The Hyechka Club: Mrs. Wallace N. Robin- 
son, Mrs. Fred 8. Clinton, Mrs. J. R. Cole, Mrs. C. E. Strouvelle, 
Mrs. Will L. Short, Mrs. Maude D. Sifers, Miss Fidele Berry (now 
Mrs. C. J. Hindman), Miss Ottie Howard (now Mrs. Wade H. 
Walker), Mrs. Oscar R. Howard, and Mrs. John A. Haver. 


Of these, Mrs. Clinton and Mrs. Hindman are the only two 
charter members remaining in Tulsa. Mrs. Strouvelle resides in 
Galveston, Texas. Mrs. Will L. Short is in Chicago. Mrs. Sifers 
is in Oklahoma City. Mrs. Wade H. Walker is in Long Beach, 
California. And Mrs. W. N. Robinson and Mrs. J. R. Cole have 
passed to their reward. Mrs. Wallace N. Robinson visited many 
capitals of the world, its numerous centers of art and music, having 
studied and taught both at home and abroad. She was a teacher, 
singer, and director and gave generous support to all cultural and 
literary endeavors. 


The charter members, as individual pioneer musicians for years 
had prepared the way for those who were to come after. They 
sought to encourage the introduction, teaching, and use of better 
music in the home, the church, the schools, meetings, conventions, 
and assemblies, as music is one of the fine arts and calls for beauty, 
expression, imagination, emotion, discipline, and work. 


Mrs. Fred 8. Clinton (Jane Heard) was elected the first presi- 
dent, and reelected annually until March, 1921, when on motion by 
Mrs. D. C. Acosta she was honored by being elected Life President, 
which position she has actively and satisfactorily filled to date. 


Other officers elected at the organization meeting were, as fol- 
lows :? 


Vice President, Mrs. Oscar Howard; Secretary, Mrs. John A. Haver; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Maude D. Sifers; Librarian, Mrs. Will L. Short. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. Fred S. Clinton, Mrs. W. N. Robinson, 
Mrs. J. R. Cole, Mrs. O. R. Howard. 


Program Committee: Mrs. C .E. Strouvelle, Miss Fidele Berry (Mrs. 
C. J. Hindman), and Maude D. Sifers. 


Arrangement Committee: Mrs. W. N. Robinson, Chairman, Mrs. Maude 
D. Sifers, Mrs. W. R. Short, Mrs. J. A. Haver. 


The need of an organized effort to systematize methods of pop- 
wlarizing and promoting a wider diffusion of and interest in good 
musi¢ as a spiritual and cultural asset in this new community was 
readily recognized. The leadership accepted the challenge, the mem- 
bers of Hyechka forming the advancing phalanx of music and Chris- 
tian culture in Tulsa, Indian Territory. 


It was through constant effort of the President and various 
Hyechka committee members who visited the public school board 
meetings, and the Superintendent of Public Schools that musie was 


e See Appendix B for names of Executive Committee chairmen and the vice- — 
presidents, past and present, from The Hyechka Club records. 
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adopted and taught, with credits allowed, in the school system. The 
efficient course in Tulsa’s public school music attests the wisdom 
of those early pioneering efforts, the rewards of which come in a 
wider musical appreciation and culture. Hyechka Club is the: 
mother of music in northeastern Oklahoma. The Club’s constitu- 
tion has furthered this far-reaching program, as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP 


_ There shall be nine classes of membership, namely: active, privileged 
active, active associate, non-active, associate, honorary, life, choral and 
student, symphony. Active membership shall be divided into the follow- 
ing departments, namely: piano, organ, voice, violin, harp, flute, cello, 
whistling, literary, and choral. 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Club shall include President, First Vice President, 
Second Vice President, a recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, 
a treasurer, a reporter, and a librarian. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The affairs, business, and property of this organization shall be man- 
aged by an executive board which shall exercise general supervision 
thereover. 


The Executive Board shall consist of all officers, including the im- 
mediate past president, First Vice President, the chairman of each of the 
several committees, and four other members elected by the Club for a 
two-year term of office, who have been former members of the Board, 
two being elected each year to fill the vacancies of the two retiring 
members. 

The regular meetings of the Board shall be on the second Monday 
of each month; and they shall report all meetings to the regular meeting 
of the Club for general approval. 


The following officers of Hyechka were elected for 1943-1944: 


Mrs. Fred Severs Clinton, Life President, Miss Marguerite Gavin, 
First Vice President; Miss Helen Shoup, Second Vice President; Mrs. Dan 
M. Reed, Recording Secretary; Mrs. George B. Stanley, Corresponding Sec- 
1etary; Mrs. E. W. Fowler, Treasurer; Mrs. A. Garland Marrs, Reporter; 
and Mrs. J. N. Hunter, Librarian. 

Executive Board: Miss Marguerite Gavin, Chairman; Mrs. A. O. Buck, 
Mrs. Fred Severs Clinton, Mrs. Rex W. Evans, Mrs. E. W. Fowler, Miss 
Ida Gardner, Mrs. L. T. Gibbs, Mrs. Janice Snider Gibson, Mrs. Harry W. 
Gowans, Mrs. W. B. Hudson, Mrs. J. N. Hunter, Mrs. C. B. Harter, Mrs. 
Egon Koehler, Martha Belle Lynch, Mrs. A. Garland Marrs, Belle Vickery 
Matthews, Mrs. Dan M. Reed, Priscilla Striker, Nelle Garbutt Spindler, 
Miriam Spindler, Miss Helen Shoup, Mrs. George B. Stanley, Mrs. H. M. 
Thralls, Mrs. Earl Willson, and Mrs. Loy Wilson. 


Hyechka commenced early in its career to have open meetings 
and soon introduced the Spring Music Festival. In 1907, Mrs. Fred 
-S. Clinton appointed Mrs. Robert Fox McArthur and Mrs. C. EH. 
Strouvelle as committee to prepare and recommend the first program 
for a Spring Festival of music in Tulsa under the sponsorship of 
the Hyechka Club. The following report of artists was received 
and adopted and given in 1907: Mrs. W. N. Robinson, soprano, 
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Tulsa; Mr. Joseph Farrell, basso, Kansas City; Miss May MeDonald, 
Pianist, Kansas City; Miss Wilma Tyler, harpist, Chicago. 


The Second Spring Festival was in 1908. Madame Schumann- 
Heink (1861-1936), whose rich contralto voice thrilled all her ls- 
teners as she sang ‘‘Great Is Jehovah, the Lord, for Heaven and 
Earth Testify to His Great Power,’’ gave everything from the ma- 
jestic oratorio to the dainty ballad and soothing lullaby, with equal 
power and charm.? 


In 1909, many felt that Hyechka had ample talent to give the 
Third Spring Festival of Music. Mrs. W. N. Robinson consented 
to take charge with Mrs. W. B. Frederick and Mrs. Ora Lightner 
Frost on her committee. It was said that the Grand Theater had 
never before held so many people who had paid entrance fees on 
that May night when the curtain was raised. Little tots stepped a 
fairy-like dance around the May-pole and charmed the audience. 
Young society women and men, trained by Mrs. Perry N. DeHaven, 
danced a colonial minuet in costume, a lovely picture. Mrs. Alfred 
Franklin Smith conducted a chorus. Two-piano and four-piano 
numbers aroused spirited applause. Mrs. W. N. Robinson, Mrs. A. 
F,. Smith, and Mr. Louis Emery were the soloists of the evening, 
and also appeared in trios, to the delight of the audience. 


In 1911, the Hyechka Club presented the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor, assisted by Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; Albert Quesnel, tenor; and 
Arthur Middleton, basso, together with the Hyechka Chorus under 
the direction of Mrs. W. N. Robinson. 


No more beautiful sight has greeted lovers of music present 
than the first glimpse the audience had of the Hyechka Chorus 
when the curtain arose the night of May 23, 1911. Mr. Damroseh 
praised the training and assembled singing of this organization, and 
told Mrs. Robinson that ‘‘it was the best chorus he had directed on 
his tour since leaving New York.’’ 


On January 31, 1942, the following telegram and answer may 
be of interest to many: ‘‘Walter Damrosch, New York. Hyechka 
Club brought you and New York Symphony Orchestra to Tulsa in 
1911. . As President then and now we salute you on your eightieth 
anniversary for your matchless contribution to musical education. 
(signed) Mrs. Fred 8. Clinton, President Hyechka Club.’? Answer: 
‘“Walter Damrosch is deeply grateful for your lovely remembrance 
on his eightieth birthday.’’ 


The Tulsa Chamber of Commerce organ, The Tulsa Spirit, (Sep- 
tember, 1916), recorded that ‘‘The Ellis Grand Opera Company”’ 
had secured an under-written contract for $20,000 for two perform- 


3 Clarence B. Douglas, The History of Tulsa (Chi d Tulsa: q 
Publishing Co., 1921), Vol. I, p. 295. f : = i tea sa: S. J. Clarke 
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ances, October 30 and 31, 1916, with Cleofante Companini as Direc- 
tor. By request of the Chamber of Commerce, The Hyechka Club 
assisted in presenting the two performances,—Bizet’s Carmen with 
the artists Geraldine Farrar, Helen Stanley, and Lucien Muratore; 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore with the artists Emmy Destin, Louise Homer, 
and Alma Peterson. 


_One of the fine achievements of the Hyechka Club was that of 
taking over the University of Tulsa Symphony Orchestra during 
the season of 1932-33, George C. Baum, Conductor. Soloists were 
Perey Granger, pianist; Gordon Berger, baritone; Irene Peabody, 
soprano; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 


The great pride and joy of Hyechka has been the large, well 
organized and industrious Junior Hyechka. From this group is 
developing greater culture and musicianship and the fine arts in this 
growing art center. These juniors are a stimulating demand on the 
seniors to maintain highest standards. They also constitute a de- 
pendable source of desirable members for the parent organization. 


One of Oklahoma’s greatest citizens, the late Miss Alice M. 
Robertson, wrote the President of the Hyechka Club, ‘‘The Hyechka 
Club has done more for the cultural life of not only Tulsa, but 
Oklahoma, than any other single influence in the State.’’ The use 
of the Club’s student fund has enabled a number of talented stu- 
dents to complete their musical education and become self-support- 
ing because of this needed help. Also the Club assists students who, 
by reason of fine musicianship, have been given scholarships. 


Each season an inspirational concert is given for the students 
by a young American artist. Each year the Club delights in carry- 
ing sunshine into the hearts and homes of some of the less fortunate 
from funds derived through the Annual Good Cheer Concert given 
‘just before Christmas. 


The civic work of the Club is varied and under the direction 
of the Civic Committee is presented to the following homes: Chil- 
dren’s Home, Juvenile Boys’ Home, Junior League Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Home, Tulsa Boys Home, Frances Willard Home, and other 
needy places when possible. 

A few of the many distinguished members of Hyechka may be 
briefly noted here. Roberta Campbell Lawson (Mrs. E. B. Lawson) 
was a native-born Delaware Indian, citizen of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, a former student of Hardin College, widely traveled, and a 
member and officer of numerous clubs, State and National. Mrs. 
Lawson was elevated to the high office of President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1935-1938. Owner of one of the finest 
collections of authentic Indian art and relics in the United States, 
Mrs. Lawson expended her time and energy in the diffusion of 
knowledge concerning American Indian music, art, religion, and 


legends. 
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Mrs. Susanne Barnett Strouvelle, a native Creek Indian, was 
accorded the honor and privilege of naming the Club. Mrs. Strou- 
velle was the foster daughter of Miss Alice M. Robertson, misslon- 
ary, teacher, and first Congresswoman from Oklahoma, and the 
second Congresswoman elected in the United States. The missionary- 
teacher mother of Miss Alice, Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson, supplied 
Mrs. Strouvelle with the name ‘‘Hyechka’’. Mrs. Strouvelle was the 
first Creek citizen to receive an allotment of land in the Creek 
Nation. At present, she is an inter-nationally traveled musician, edu- 
cated and cultured, a representative of the American Red Cross, 
residing at Galveston, Texas. 


The Hyechka Club was honored when the district including 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma, of the National Fed- 
eration of Musie Clubs, was named ‘‘The Hyechka District.’’ This 
distinction was a tribute to one of The Hyechka Club’s most capable 
and loyal members, Mrs. O. L. Frost, whose ability was recognized 
by the National Federation of Musie Clubs in her election as an 
officer in that organization.+* 


Serving as Vice President, Central Region, National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. W. A. Goforth is doing a fine work in this 
area which covers fourteen states. She is chairman of the National 
Federation’s Editorial Board of Music Clubs Magazine. Mrs. Go- 
forth addresed the first open meeting of The Hyechka Club, October 
6, 1948, on the subject ‘‘Music in a Post War World.’? Her presen- 
tation was stimulating, informing and inspiring. 


Mrs. W. H. Crowder, long time member of The Hyechka Club, 
suggested the Belles and Beaux Concert. The following account of 
this unique entertainment appeared in the January issue of Music 
Clubs Magazine (Volume XXII, 19438, No. 3, p. 17): 


“A CONCERT FOR THE BELLES AND BEAUX OF YESTERYEAR 


“For the past twenty years an annual feature of the Hyechka Club 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been a concert for the Belles and Beaux of Yester- 
year, for the old people of the city and vicinity. This is held in the re- 
creation hall of a large church, transportation for the guests is furnished 
by Club members, the musical program is composed of known favorites 
of the belles and beaux, ice cream and cake are served at the close of 
the afternoon program, and decorations of potted plants and cut flowers 
are supplied from the conservatory of an associate member, supplemented 
by donations from florists. After the musical program these plants and 
bouquets are given to the oldest belle and beau present, the one having 
the largest number of children or grandchildren, the one having come the 
greatest distance to attend this occasion, the youngest grandparent, and 
for various other reasons. In fact, the giving of prizes continues until 
the stage is bare of decorations. A photographer then takes pictures of 
the guests and their festive floral awards. Mrs. Fred Severs Clinton, 
life president of the Hyechka Club, is told by children and grandchildren 


that the elderly guests await with keen anticipation their own annual 
concert. 


4The History of Tulsa, op. cit., p. 225. 
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“In this day when well-deserved emphasis is bein 
g placed upon youth, 
let us not overlook that attention which our elders covet and er 


Mrs. J. Warren Burgess, Chairman of the Department of Fine 
Arts of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, delivered an 
inspirational address to the officers and committees of Hyechka 
Club on the 4th of October, 1943, at the Annual Luncheon, held in 
the Boston Avenue Methodist Church. Word comes to members 
. ae Club that Mrs. Burgess is doing a great work throughout the 

ation. 


An outstanding, active member of The Hyechka Club, Mrs. 
Robert Fox McArthur, has done a monumental, pioneer work in 
Tulsa and Oklahoma. It was through her efforts that a magnificent 
Pipe organ was installed in Convention Hall, in April, 1915, and 
dedicated under the auspices of The Hyechka Club.5 


During the Grand Opera seasons of 1924 to 1931, Mr. J. R. 
Cole had active charge of the management, for which The Hyechka 
Club expressed appreciation at the time. 


The Hyechka Club by invitation prepared and presented the 
musical program and conducted the dedicatory exercises for the 
opening of the Auditorium at Philbrook Art Center, on October 
15, 1941. Nelle Garbut Spindler is the Hyechka representative 
(1943-44) to Philbrook. The Club has been happy in its new home 
in the Art Center. It is hoped that transportation will soon be 
restored so that members can return and continue to enjoy all that 
music has to offer here in the delightful surroundings. 

At the close of the spring season 19438, the report of the retiring 
chairman of the Executive Board of The Hyechka Club, Mrs. W. H. 
Gowans, revealed that this organization had given over six hundred 
records and four standard pianos to Camp Gruber, and one piano 
to the Naval Air Base at Norman. This was just a part of the Club’s 
contributions to the War activities. Since that time, the Club has 
made contributions to the Red Cross and purchased War Bonds. 

The wide influence of The Hyechka Club has been beneficial 
to all who desire and seek improvement,—‘Tastes are cultivated, 
manners refined, views broadened, and natures spiritualized.’’ It 
has been love of music and the arts that has prompted the grea 

work of this one of Tulsa’s pioneer organizations. a. 
“Of all the arts beneath the Heaven, 
That man has found as God has given, 
None draws the soul so sweet away 
As Music’s melting, mystic lay; 
Slight emblem of the bliss above, 
It soothes the spirit all to love.” 

These words of the poet James Hogg (1770-1835) recall to the 

writer’s mind his own words in a response to a toast to ‘‘Love,”’ 


many years ago: 
5 The History of Tulsa, op. cit., p. 225. 
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FINALE 


Love is the only fixed star that shines by day as well as by night. 
It illumines the world. Love rocks the cradle of the infant, thrills the 
youth, inspires the matured and crowns the aged with hope as well as 
sheds its radiance upon the “quiet tomb.” It charms alike the peasant 
and the prince and compels all regardless of class or caste to worship 
sometime at its shrine. Love is the poet’s dream, the musician’s melody, 
the artist’s inspiration, the sculptor’s idol, the philosopher’s reverie, the 
logician’s Waterloo. 

It gives life to memory, light to hope, and wings to imagination. It 
is the invisible hand that unites us with God and makes possible a common 
destiny for all men. By it we may enshrine in enduring esteem those 
whom kinship or association have made dear. 


After thirty-nine years, your unofficial reporter has presented 
this narrative from personal information, with references. It is 
his hope that some one having an interest in the humanities, edu- 
cation and music will write and publish a work devoted to the ecul- 
tural contributions to this community and to the State by the mem- 
bers of Hyechka through their influence as teachers and leaders. 
No one can measure the influence of any other person.- It is like 
the all-pervading fragrance of a sweet flower on the gentle breeze. 


8 See Appendix C for Bibliography other than references cited in the foregoing. 
Thé writer desires to express his appreciation to the following persons, for assist- 
ance and co-operation in the preparation of this article: Mrs, W. A. Goforth, vice 
President, Central Region National Federation of Music Clubs; Angie Debo, Author; 
Max Morgan, of the Morgan Company, Engravers; Norman M. Hulings, President 
Philbrook Art Center; John H. Barhardt, Manager, Civic Department, Chamber of 
Commerce. It is a privilege and pleasure to acknowledge the valuable aid and 
wise counsel of the writer’s wife, Jane Heard Clinton. Sincere appreciation is also 
vale tah e the officers, editors cn staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society for 

Nvitation, encouragement and co- ion i i 
Clinton Tae Nee sage co-operation in this labor of love. —Fred S. 
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APPENDIX A 


The following artists have appeared in Tulsa under the auspices of 


The Hyechka Club: 


First Festival, 1907: 
Mrs, W. N. Robinson, soprano 
Joseph Farrel, basso 
May McDonald, pianist 
Wilma Tyler, harpist 
Emil Sokoloff, violinist 
Second Festival, 1908: 
Madame Schumann-Heink, contralto 
Frederick Wallis, basso 
Third Festival, 1909: 
Tulsa Musicians, directed by Mrs. W. N. Robinson 


Fourth Festival, 1910: 
Mary McCausland, violinist, St. Louis, Mo. 
Assisted by Hyechka Members 


Fifth Festival, 1911: 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
Soloists: 
Florence Hinkle 
Arthur Quesnel 
Christine Miller 
Arthur Middleton 
Sixth Festival, 1912: 
Victor Herbert Orchestra 
Victor Herbert, Conductor 


Soloists: Agnes Kimball Frank Croxton 
Clara Drew Charles Washburn 
John Finnegan Evan Williams 


Ethel Tozier 


Seventh Festival, 1913: 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 
Soloists: Luella Chilson Ohrman 


Barbara Wait Arthur Middleton 
Joseph Schenke Richard Czerwonky 
Henry J. Williams Cornelius Van Vliet 


Highth Festival, 1914: 
Hyechka Members, assisted by Tulsa Musicians 

Ninth Festival, 1915: 
New York Symphony Orchestra engaged for Ninth Spring Festival, 
but unable to fill date for which they contracted. The Hyechka Club 
then decided to declare the forthcoming opening concerts of the 
Tulsa Municipal Organ in Convention Hall the Ninth Festival. 


Tenth Festival, 1916: 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 


Soloists: Leonora Allen Gustave Holmquist 
Jean Cooper Cornelius Van Vliet 
Albert Linquest Richard Czerwonky 


Eleventh Festival, 1917: 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci 


Twelfth Festival, 1918: 
No Festival on account of war. 
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Thirteenth Festival, 1919: 
Scotti Grand Opera presented 
“L’?Oracolo” (Leoni) 


Chronicles of Oklahoma 


“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ (Mascagni) 


“Madam Butterfly” (Puccini) 


Antonio Scotti, General Director 


Carlo Peroni, Conductor 
Artists: 

Antonio Scotti, baritone 

Florence Easton, soprano 

Francesca Peralta, soprano 

Mark Kent, mezzo-soprano 

Jeanne Gordon, contralto 


Francis Maclennan, tenor 
Orville Harrold, tenor 
Millo Picco, baritone 
Louis d’Angelo, baritone 
Giordano Paltrinieri, tenor 


Charles Galaher, basso 


Fourteenth Festival, 1920: 
Scotti Grand Opera presented 
“Tosca”? (Puccini) 
“La Boheme” (Puccini) 


Antonio Scotti, General Director 


Carlo Peroni, Conductor 
Artists: 

Antonio Scotti, baritone 

Florence Haston, soprano 

Marie Sundelius, soprano 

Ruth Miller, soprano 

Mark Kent, mezzo-soprano 

Orville Harrold, tenor 

Mario Chamlee, tenor 


Fifteenth Festival, 1921: 
La Scala Orchestra 
Arturo Toscanini, Conductor 
Milan, Italy 


Sixteenth Festival, 1922: 
Titta Ruffo, basso 
Miss Lillian Gillette, soprano 


Seventeenth Festival, 1923: 
Xerxes 
Local talent directed by 
William Dodd Chenery 


Eighteenth Festival, 1924: 
Chicago Civie Opera presented 
“Cleopatre’” (Massenet) 
Conductor, Ettore Panizza 

Artists: 
Mary Garden 
Myrna Sharlow 
Alice D’Hermanoy 
Georges Bakalanoff 
Desire Defrere 


Millo Picco, baritone 
Paolo Ananian, basso 
Mario Laurenti, baritone 
Giordano Paltrinieri, tenor 
Giovanni Martino, basso 
Louis d’Angelo, baritone 


Alexander Kipnis 
William Beck 
Jose Mojica 
Gildo Morelato 
Herman Dreben 


Incidental Dances by Anna Ludmilla and 


Corps de Ballet 

“Mefistofele”’ (Boito) 

Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 
Artists: 

Feodor Chaliapin 

Edith Mason 

Myrna Sharlow 

Maria Claessens 


Kathryn Browne 
Forrest Lamont 
Lodovico Oliviero 
Jose Mojico 
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Incidental Dances by Anna Ludmilla and 
Corps de Ballet 
Nineteenth Festival, 1925: 
Chicago Civic Opera presented 
_“La Gioconda” (Ponchielli) 


Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 

Artists: Rosa Raisa 
Augusta Lenska 
Flora Perini 
Antonio Cortis 
Alexander Kipnis 


Gildo Morelato 
Desire Defrere 
Lodovico Oliviero 
Giocomo Rimini 
Antonio Nicolich 


Incidental Dances by Miles Shermont, Dagmara, 
Nemeroff, Romany and Corps de Ballet 
“Boris Godunoff” (Modest Moussorgsky) 


Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 

Artists: Feodor Chaliapin 
Gladys Swartout 
Elizabeth Kerr 
Jose Mojica 
Forrest Lamont 
Virgilio Lazzari 
Edouard Cotreuil 


Lodovico Oliviero 
Augusta Lenska 
Flora Perini 
Romeo Boscacci 
Guiseppe Minerva 
Alice D’Hermanoy 
Gilda Morelato 


Antonio Nicolich 


Twentieth Festival, 1926: 
Carolyn Powers Thomas, violinist 
Soloists: Kathryn Brown, contralto 
Rudolph Ganz, Conductor 
St. Louis Symphony 


Twenty-first Festival, 1927: 
Chicago Civic Opera presented 
Aida (Verdi) 
Conductor, Giorgio Polacco 


Artists: Rosa Raisa 
Augusta Lenska 
Florence Misgen 
Charles Marshall 


Edouard Cotreuil * 
Virgilio Lazzari 
Giacomo Rimini 
Lodoyico Oliviero 


Incidental Dances by Miles, Shermont, Samuels 


and Corps de Ballet 
La Traviata (Verdi) 


Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni 


Artists: Claudia Muzio 
Charles Hackett 
Richard Bonelli 
Alice d’Hermanoy 
Jose Mojica 


Desire Defrere 
Giovanni Polese 
Antonio Nicolich 
Anna Correnti 
Gildo Morelato 


Incidental Dances by Miles, Shermont, Samuels 


and Corps de Ballet 


Twenty-second Festival, 1928: 


Il Trovatore (Verdi) 


Conductor, Henry G. Weber 


Artists: Rosa Raisa 
Alice d’Hermanoy 
Giacomo Rimini 
Antonio Cortis 


Eugenio Sandrini 
Albert Rappaport 
Virgillio Lazzari 
Cyrena Van Gordon 


Incidental Dances by Misses Chapman, Finholt, Letteaux, 
N. Smith and Ballet 
Rigoletto (Verdi) 
Conductor, George Polacco 


Chronicles of Oklahoma 


Artists: Charles Hackett 
Richard Monelli 
Edith Mason 
Anna Correnti 
Chase Baromes 
Lorna Donne Jackson 


Desire Defrere 
Eugenio Sandrini 
Lodovico Oliviero 
Antonio Nicolich 
Alice d’Harmanoy 
Lucille Meusel 


Gildo Morelato 
Incidental Dances by the Ballet 


Twenty-third Festival, 1929: 
Chicago Civic Opera presented 


Lohengrin (Wagner) 


Conductor, Henry Weber 


Artists: Chase Baromeo 
Marie Olzewska 
Robert Ringling 

Thais (Massenet) 


Marion Claire 
Rene Maison 
Desire Defrere 


Conductor, Roberto Moranzoni 


Artists: Mary Garden 
Marie Claessens 
Ada Paggi 
Cesare Fornichi 
Julia Barashkova 


Antonio Nicolich 
Jose Mojica 
Eugenio Sandrini 
Alice d’Hermanoy 


Incidental Dances by Muriel Sutart, Julia 
Barashkova, Harriet Lundgren, Messrs. Caton, Arshansky, 


Twenty-fourth Festival, 1930: 


Chicago Civic Opera presented Carmen (Bizet) 
Conductor, Emil Cooper 
Artists: Rene Maison 
Eugenio Sandrini 
Antonio Nicolich 
Marie Olszewska Desire Defrere 
Thelma Votipka Guiseppe Cavadore 
Incidental Dances by Harriet Lundgren, Edward Caton, 
and the Ballet 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti) 
Conductor, Frank St. Leger 
Artists: Richard Bonelli Theodore Ritch 
Margherita Salvi Alice d’Hermanoy 
Lodovico Oliviero 


Twenty-fifth Festival, 1931: 


Chicago Civic Opera presented Mignon (Thomas) 
Conductor, Emil Cooper 
Artists: Coe Glade Margherita Salvi 
Chase Baromeo Jenny Tourel 
Tito Schipa Desire Defrere 
Eugenio Sandrini 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) 
Conductor, Roberta Moranzoni 
Artists: Claudia Muzio Antonio Cortis 
Jenny Tourel Desire Defrere 
Constance Everhart 
Incidental Dances by June Runyon and the Ballet 
I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) 
Conductor, Frank St. Leger 
Artists: Charles Marshall Richard Bonelli 
Hilda Burke Giuseppe Cavadore 
Mario Fiorella 


Ada Paggi 
Chase Baromeo 
Edith Mason 
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A Musical Extravaganza based on “My Oklahoma,” composed by Mrs. 
Chas. E. Bush and orchestrated by Geo, C. Baum, was presented under the 
direction of Daisy Maude Underwood with Hyechka members participating. 
Orchestra Series, 1932-33: 


Four concerts by the University of Tulsa Symphony Orchestra, Geo. C. 
Baum, Conductor. Soloists, Percy Ganger, pianist: Gordon Berger, bari- 
tone; Irene Peabody, soprano; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 


1936: St. Louis Symphony 
Viadimir Golschman, Conductor. 
1940: Cinema, “They Shall Have Music” with Jascha Heifetz 


SOLOISTS PRESENTED 
1907, Emil Sokoloff, violinist 
1908, Frederick Wallis, basso 
1909, Edward Baxter Perry, piano lecture recital 
1912, Harry Evans, basso, 
Otto Fischer, pianist 
1914, First Fall Festival—Madame Louise Homer, contralto 
1915, Zoellner String Quartette 
Irene Jonani, soprano 
Wilbur Boughton, pianist 
Edward Kreiser, organist 
Christine Miller, contralto 
Marie Caslova, violinist 
John McCormack, tenor 
Donald McBeath, violinist 
1917, Fritz Kreisler, violinist 
Amelita Galli Curci, coloratura soprano 
1918, Pasquale Tallerico, Pianist 
Gertrude Hale, pianist 
Sala, cellist 
Martin Richardson, tenor 
Salvi, harpist 
1919, Moses Boguslawski, pianist. 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, pianist 
Arthur Nevin, baritone 
Oscar Seagle, baritone 
Mischa Levitski, pianist 
1920, Georgette La Motte, pianist 
Madame June Reed, violinist 
Grace Fisher, violinist 
1921, Anna Lee Hamilton, soprano 
Marjorie Dwyer, pianist 
1922, Otto Fisher, pianist 
1922, Titti Ruffo, basso 
Yvonne D-Arle, soprano 
1923, Tandy MacKenzie, tenor 
Caroline Thomas, violinist 
1924, Twentieth Anniversary. 
Harry Evans, basso 
Patti Adams Shriner, pianist 
1926, Josef Noll, pianist 
Paul S. Carpenter, violinist 
1928, Herbert Witherspoon, lecturer 
1929, Louise Florea, soprano 
Harriet Ware, composer 
1931, John Alden Finckel, violoncellist 
Alice Starkey Finckel, pianist 
1932, Frank Mannheimer, pianist 
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1936, 
1937, 


1941, 
1942, 
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Grace Campbell, pianist { 
Ann Jackson, pianist 


Porter Heaps, organist 
Esther Johnson, pianist. 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist 


Mary Louise Beltz, contralto 
Willa Mae Kelly, pianist 


APPENDIX B 


The Hyechka Year Book shows Mrs. Fred S. Clinton president from 
1904-5 to 1943-44, and a member of each succeeding Executive Committe. 
Here also is shown every First Vice President and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee: 


Mrs. O. R. Howard, 1904-7 
Mrs. J. R. Cole, 1907-12 

Mrs. John Roy, 1912-13. 

Mrs. Dennis H. Wilson, 1913-14 
Mrs. W. B. Frederick, 1914-15 
Mrs. O. L. Frost, 1915-16 

Mrs. W. G. Williamson, 1916-17 
Mrs. C. J. Hindman, 1917-20 
Mrs. Ned C. Rigsbee, 1920-22 : 
Mrs. F. B. Dillard, 1922-23 

Mrs. E. E. Clulow, 1923-27 

Mrs. John D. Freeman, 1927-31 
Mrs. W. B. Hudson, 1931-36 
Mrs. D. H. Reedy, 1936-37 

Mrs. C. G. Spindler, 1937-41 
Mrs. H. W. Gowans, 1941-43 
Miss Marguerite Gavin, 1943-44 


The Standing Committee Chairmen, 1943-44: 
Arrangement: Mrs. C. B. Harter, Chairman 
Program, Miriam, Spindler, Chairman 
Membership, Janice Snider Gibson, Chairman 
Civic, Mrs. Egon Koehler, Chairman 
Attendance, Mrs. Helen Shoup, Chairman 
Telephone, Mrs. Earl Wilson, Chairman 
Radio, Martha Belle Lynch, Chairman 
Memorial, Belle Vickery Matthews, Chairman 
Music Week, Mrs. Rex Evans, Chairman 


'Choral, Mrs. H. M. Thralls, Chairman 


Student Membership, Mrs. L. T. Gibbs, Chairman 

Junior Symphony Orchestra, Mrs, W. B. Hudson Chairman 
Philbrook, Nelle Garbutt Spindler, Chairman 

Representatives of the City Federation of Music Clubs: 

Mrs, Fred Severs Clinton, Miss Marguerite Gavin, Mrs. Loy Wilson. . 
Hyechka Chorus, George C. Baum, Director. 

Junior Symphony Orchestra, George C. Baum, Director. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE IOWA RESERVATION 
By Berlin B. Chapman 


This article is the counterpart of my study, “‘ Dissolution of the 
Iowa Reservation’’, which appeared in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
December, 1936. It is commonly known among students of Okla- 
homa history that the Iowa reservation was set apart by an execu- 
tive order of President Chester A. Arthur in 1883. However, the 
evolution of the executive order, the process of determining the lo- 
cation of the Iowa reservation, and the activities of persons asso- 
ciated therewith, is a hitherto untold story. It is the purpose of 
this article to relate how a portion of the Iowa tribe in Kansas and 
Nebraska removed to Indian Territory, and located on the reserva- 
tion that acquired their name. 


The Iowas in 1868 were about 245 in number. They occupied 
a reservation of 16,000 acres in southeastern Nebraska and north- 
eastern Kansas, to which reservation they had a good title. A half 
dozen men in Congress from Nebraska and Kansas in a letter* to 
Superintendent Hampton B. Denman on June 13 stated that this 
reservation, the reservation of the Saes and Foxes of the Missouri 
which joined it, and the Otoe and Missouri reservation, were so lo- 
cated as to retard settlements in the very best portions of their 
States, and that it was a matter of great importance to their people 
to have the Indians occupying the reservations removed and the 
reservation lands brought into market in some shape. ‘‘We would 
be very glad’’, the letter reads, ‘‘if you would in some way, so ar- 
range as to get fair treaties made with these Indians, by which 
they will be removed, and their lands brought into market.’’ 


Denman on June 15 advised the Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 
that he had reason to believe that it was the desire of the Saes and 
Foxes of the Missouri and the Iowas to treat for the sale of their 
respective reservations and to remove into the Indian Territory. He 
explained that they were entirely hemmed in:by white settlers who 
were clamorous for their lands. The local agent on December 28 
reported‘ that the two tribes requested that they be allowed to send 
delegations to Washington for the purpose of making a treaty with 
the United States, with a view of disposing of their lands and re- 
moving, either to the Indian Territory, or to the new reserve north 
of Nebraska. The Department of the Interior permitted delegations 


1 Students in my Oklahoma history classes in the Oklahoma A. and M. College 
assisted me in writing this article; I am also indebted to the Payne County Historical 
Society who made the contents of this article the subject of a lively discussion, 
March 8, 1942. In Washington, D. C., I profited by the consistent interest of Senator 
Elmer Thomas in promoting research in Oklahoma history. . 

2 The letter is dated June 13, 1868 and is in OIA, N. Supt., I. 13-1869. 

3 Denman to N. G. Taylor, June 15, 1868, ibid. 

4C. H. Norris to Denman, Dec. 28, 1868, OIA, N. Supt. I. 18-1869, 
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to be sent accordingly. At Washington on February 11, 1869, Den- 
man and Thomas Murphy, representing the United States, concluded 
a treaty’ with them in which it was agreed that the Saint Louis 
and Nebraska Trunk Railroad Company and the Atchison and Ne- 
braska Railroad Company might purchase the lands of the Iowas 
on certain terms. The treaty stated that the people of the Iowa 
tribe were desirous of selling their lands and of removing to a new 
and permanent home in the Indian Territory. Article eight of the 
treaty provided that a new home there, including twenty-five sec- 
tions of land, should be selected for the Iowas by a delegation of 
the tribe, and sold to it in like manner and on like terms with the 
reserve to be provided for the Sacs and Foxes,‘ according to the 
treaty. Article eight also provided that the Iowas should remove 
thereto as soon as practicable, but not, unless with their consent, 
before the spring of 1870. President Johnson transmitted the treaty 
to the Senate on February 17, 1869. 


In council on October 8 or 9 the chiefs, headmen and other 
members of the Iowa tribe, thirty-six in number, adopted and signed 
a petition addressed to the President and the members of the Senate, 
earnestly protesting against the ratification of the treaty. The peti- 
tion set forth that the treaty was made without consultation with 
the tribe, that it was contrary to the well known sentiments of a 
large majority of the Iowas, and that the price named therein as 
compensation for the lands was less than half their market value. 
The wives and mothers of the Iowas, many of them being present at 
the council, desired to enter a protest against the ratification of 
the treaty. Twenty-two of them signed a statemen to that effect, 
which statement was attached to the petition. In forwarding the peti- 
tion to Commissioner E. 8. Parker on October 18, Superintendent 
Samuel M. Janney remarked that the Iowas were greatly dissatisfied 


5 The treaty is in OIA, Treaty File. 

6 Article two of the treaty provided that as soon as practicable after the rati- 
fication of the treaty, a delegation of the Sacs and Foxes should be sent to the Indian 
Territory by the Secretary of the Interior, accompanied by such officer of the De- 
partment as he should designate, who should select there a new reservation for the 
permanent home of the tribe out of the lands recently purchased by the United 
States for the settlement of Indian tribes thereon, which new reservation should 
include 20,000 acres and should lie adjoining or near the new home to be selected 
for their brethren, the Iowas. The article also provided that if the selection should 
be approved by the Secretary of the Interior he should sell such new reserve to 
the Sacs and Foxes at the price per acre which the United States paid for the same, 
and should cause the tribe to remove thereto as soon as practicable, but not without 
their. consent, before April 1870. 

Article three provided that the United States should be reimbursed the cost 
of the new reservation out of the proceeds of the sales of the lands of the Sacs 
and Foxes in Nebraska and Kansas, at such time as might, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, considering the wants and interests of the tribe, be most 
expedient. It was agreed in article fourteen that any amendments to the treaty 
which might be made by the Senate, not changing the amounts to be received for 
the lands of the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri and the Iowas or the payments to 
be made to either tribe, were thereby accepted and ratified in advance. 
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with the treaty. In his annual report Parker could hardly recom- 
mend its ratification. On February 4, 1870, President Grant re- 
quested the Senate to return the treaty to him, and it was not rati- 
fied. During the next half dozen years the question of the removal 
of the Iowas to the Indian Territory was one of only minor import- 
ance. 


In a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on December 
25, 1876, S. M. Irwin stated that he had recently held a council with 
the Iowas, and had found all of them looking forward to a sale of 
their lands and a removal to the Indian Territory.‘ Three days 
later three chiefs and two headmen of the tribe addressed a letter® 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs saying in part: ‘‘It having 
been frequently proposed to us to dispose of our present reservation, 
and remove to the Indian Territory, and as that seems to be the 
desire of the Government, and the neighboring whites are urging 
it, we have this day agreed upon a visit of observation to that terri- 
tory, with a view of removing our tribe thither if after examina- 
tion we believe it to be for our best interests; Provided the gov- 
ernment will furnish funds for payment of our traveling expenses, 
without encroaching upon our annuities.’’ The inclination of the 
tribe to remove appears to have rested primarily on the hope that 
a change of location would to some extent free them from the ‘‘ecurse’’ 
of lawless whites. According to Acting Commissioner S. A. Galpin 
no funds, except those of the Iowas, were available for sending a 
delegation of the tribe to the Indian Territory. During the summer 
of 1877, the Iowas reached a unanimous decision that they would 
not send a delegation to the Indian Territory to select a location 
for the tribe, so long as it must be done at their own expense.!° 


On March 12, 1878, thirty-six Iowas addressed a petition" to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs requesting permission to send 
a delegation of their tribe to the Indian Territory at their own ex- 
pense for the purpose of examining the country with a view of 
settling there. The signers stated that they believed eventually 
they would be removed to the Indian Territory. Between March 12 
and 17 sixteen Iowas, representing in the main that part of the tribe 
in favor of improvement and education, signed a protest!? against 
the use of their funds for paying the expenses of a delegation to 
the Indian Territory. Those signing the protest desired to remain 
on the reservation they occupied. 


7 The letter is in OIA, Cent. Supt. I, 4—1877. Irwin sent the letter to Senator 
John J. Ingalls of Kansas who forwarded it to the Office of Indian Affairs with a 
note stating that he hoped the suggestions therein would receive early and favorable 
consideration. 

8 The letter is dated Dec. 28, 1876 and is in OIA, Neb. K. 1-1877. 

9 Galpin to Agt. M. B. Kent, June 8, 1877, OLA, (Large) Letter Book 136, p. 281. 

10 Kent to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 20, 1877, Ind. Aff., 1877, p. 141. 

11 The petition is in OIA, Neb. K. 122—1878. 

12 The protest is in ibid. 
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On September 24, Acting Commissioner W. M. Leeds in a letter!3 
expressly stated that the Sacs and Foxes at the Great Nemaha agency 
who desired to remove to the Sac and Fox agency might do so, with 
the understanding that if they went they were not to return. It 
may not be improper to imply from the letter that the same privilege 
was thereby extended to the Iowas. At any rate in less than three 
weeks about a dozen Iowas were at the Sac and Fox agency. Leeds 
on October 24 stated that they would be permitted to remain there.!4 
On May 29, 1879, twenty-two Iowas set out for the Sae and Fox 
agency!® without securing formal permission to do so. Before the 
close of the year the Office of Indian Affairs decided to curb this 
renegade form of migration.16 Almost one half of the Iowas were 
_ strongly contesting every movement toward the abandonment of their 
reservation. By September 4, 1880, forty-six Iowas were enrolled 
at the Sac and Fox agency and during the next year as many more 
set out for that agency. For nearly a decade after 1881, the re- 
moval of the Iowas to the Indian Territory was a subject much dis- 
cussed, but in a practical sense no removals occurred. 


At least a year from the autumn of 1879, the Office of Indian 
Affairs looked coldly on the migration of the Iowas to the Indian 
Territory, and tended to induce those who had left their reservation 
to return to it.17 In the spring of 1882, Secretary S. J. Kirkwood 
was willing for a delegation of the tribe to come to Washington for 
consultation at their own expense,!® if it should be found, among 
other things, that there was a strong likelihood of the removal of 
such of their members as desired to maintain their tribal relations 
to the Indian Territory. A delegation of the tribe went to Wash- 
ington and expressed a willingness to examine the lands in the In- 
- dian Territory and if satisfied therewith to remove from their reser- 
' vation. On January 8, 1883, four headmen of the Iowas in a peti- 
tion!® to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs asked that $500.00 
from the funds of the tribe be used by seven members of the tribe 
in defraying expenses from the Iowa reservation to the Indian Terr1- 
tory for the purpose of looking at the country with a view of se- 


13 Leeds to Kent, Sept. 24, 1878, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 144, p. 232. 
14Leeds to Agt. Levi Woodard, Oct. 24, 1878, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 144, 
. 330. 
: 15 Kent to Com. E. A. Hayt, June 2, 1879, OIA, Neb. K. 468—1879. 

16 Hayt to Kent, Sept. 4, 1879, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 150, p. 508. Note the 
tolerant attitude expressed in the letter by Acting Commissioner E. J. Brooks to 
Agt. J. W. Griest, June 12, 1879, ibid., p. 344. 

17 Kent to Com. Ind. Aff., July 12, 1880, OIA, Nebr. K. 925—1880; Brooks to 
Kent, Aug. 9, 1880, OIA (Large) Letter Book 172, p. 435; Kent’s rpt. of Oct. 6, 1880, 
Ann. Rpt. Bd. Ind. Commissioners 1880, p. 75: Ind. Aff. 1880, p. xliii. 

18 Kirkwood to Com. Ind. Aff., March 2, 1882, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, No. 28, 
; oo The petition is in OIA, F. 3631—1883. At the same time four headmen of 
the Sac and Fox Indians at the Great Nemaha agency addressed a similar petition 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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lecting a future home. The Interior Department complied with 
their request, but tacked on a statement that this authority should 
be subject to the proviso that all the Indians at the Great Nemaha 
agency belonging to the Iowa and Sac and Fox tribes should re- 
move to the Indian Territory to join their people there.”” The lowas 
in Nebraska and Kansas then decided to remain where they were, 
but about July they began agitating the question of removal again. 


It is proper at this point to inquire how the limits of the lowa 
reservation in the Indian Territory were determined, and for whose 
benefit the reservation was set apart. On June 30, 1882, Agent 
Jacob V. Carter reported that the Iowas at the Sac and Fox agency, 
about eighty-eight in number, had that day informed him that they 
had been out west of the Sac and Fox reservation and ‘‘selected’”’ 
a tract of land extending from the Deep Fork of the Canadian to the 
Cimarron, and situated in ‘‘Rang 1-2-3 East’’.*! ‘‘They say they 
have been a long time without any home’’, said Carter, ‘‘and are 
very desirous that the Government should secure them a home on 
the above described lands, or such a part of it as the Government 
may deem best.’’ Carter recommended that they be located on such 
a portion of the lands as the Interior Department might deem ad- 
visable. The Office of Indian Affairs was willing to endeavor to 
provide suitable lands in the Indian Territory upon which to locate 
the Iowas, provided the whole tribe were willing to remove thereto, 
and to consent to the sale of their reservation.™ 


On April 17, 1883, Carter stated that the Iowas in the Indian 
Territory had been encouraged to settle on lands west of the Sac and 
Fox reservation and that about fifty more Iowas were expected to 
join them during the summer.* In a letter*4 to Commissioner Hiram 
Price on the same day, Special Agent Eddy B. Townsend said of 
the Iowas in the Indian Territory: ‘‘These Indians are peaceable 
and industrious, and would, I believe, make for themselves per- 
manent fields and homes if permitted to do so, but the uncertainties 
surrounding them, as regards their location, must inevitably dis- 
courage and demoralize them; more especially in view of the fact 
that other Indians are living upon and claiming lands west of this 
Res. and that more are coming all of which is ealeulated in their 
estimation to damage their prospects as to a Res., and permanency.’’ 
Townsend urged the importance and justice of their having set apart 
for them, at the very earliest possible day, lands which should be 
recognized as their own. He recommended that there be set apart 
for them a tract of land, the width of three townships, bounded 


20 Sec. H. M. Teller to Com. Ind. Aff., March 3, 1883, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, 
No. 31, pp. 260-261; Com. H. Price to Agt. H. C. Linn, March 9, 1883, OIA, F. Letter 
Book, vol. 83, pt. ii, pp. 412-414. 

21 Carter to Price, OIA, L. 12246—1882. The Iowas were residing on this tract. 

22 Price to Carter, July 11, 1882, OIA, L. Letter Book 98, pp. 470-471. 

23 Carter to Price, OIA, L. 7395—1883. 

24 Q1A, L. 7553—1883. 
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on the east by the Sac and Fox reservation and on the north and 
south as stated in Carter’s letter of June 30, 1882. 


Three months later a petition®® signed by thirty-three chiefs 
and headmen of the lowas at the Sac and Fox agency was addressed 
to Price, earnestly requesting that prompt steps be taken to sell 
their land at the Great Nemaha agency, and to procure a home for 
them in the Indian Territory. Price was satisfied that it would 
encourage the lowas who were determined to remain in the Indian 
Territory, to give them a title of some kind to the lands they oc- 
eupied. He prepared a draft of an executive order”® for the Iowas, 
covering the tract described by Townsend, but specifying that the 
tract, in width, should extend from the Sac and Fox reservation to 
the Indian Meridian. He incorporated a clause stating that the 
tract should be set apart for the permanent use and occupation of 
“‘the Iowa and such other Indians”’ as the Secretary of the Interior 
might see fit to locate thereon. On the tract were some 240 Otoes 
and Missourias who were unwilling to return to their reservation, 
which Price considered undoubtedly insufficient, owing to the char- 
acter of the land and limited area, to support a larger number of 
Indians than were already there. For this reason, and the fact that 
the area of the proposed reservation was larger than the require- 
ments of the Iowas demanded, the provision for ‘‘other Indians’’ 
was incorporated in the draft of the executive order.?’ Price con- 
sidered it probable that the Iowa reservation in Nebraska and Kansas 
would, before many years be sold, when the Iowas residing thereon 
would join their brethren in the Indian Territory, making the num- 
ber of Iowas there some 220. He also thought that the assignment 
of lands in Oklahoma district to Indians would tend to defeat David 
L. Payne and others ‘‘in their annoying raids’’ into that portion 
of the Indian Territory. On July 31 the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior transmitted the draft of the executive order to President 
Arthur, who signed it August 15. The lands described therein were 
henceforth known as the Iowa reservation in the Indian Territory.” 
The reservation comprised 279,296.57 acres of land, ceded to the 
United States by the Creeks in 1866. 


In July, Price expected that Congress would be asked to con- 
firm, by patent or otherwise, the title of the Iowa reservation in 
the Indian Territory to the Indians designated in the executive order. 


25 The petition is dated July 18, 1883 and is in OIA, L. 13506—1883. 

26 The executive order is in OIA, L. Letter Book 115, p. 282; Kappler i, 843-844, 

27 Price to Sec. Int., July 30, 1883, OIA, Executive Order File, Aug. 15, 1883; 
same to same, Dec. 6, 1883, S. Ex. Docs., 48 Cong. 1 sess., i(2162), no. 18, pp. 2-3; 
same to same, May 3, 1884, OIA, L. Letter Book 125, pp. 149-152. : 

28 The Iowa reservation lay between the Deep Fork of the Canadian River and 
the south bank of the Cimarron River; and extended from the west boundary of 
the Sac and Fox Reservation (about two miles west of Chandler, Oklahoma) to 
the Indian Meridian. This tract is now included in adjoining parts of Lincoln, 
Payne, Logan and Oklahoma counties. 
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In his opinion the lands of the reservation should be secured to 
these Indians by a more permanent title so that they might have 
assurance of not being removed, except by their free consent. He 
prepared the draft of a bill?® authorizing the President to cause a 
patent to issue to the Iowa tribe of Indians for the lands in the 
reservation, declaring that the United States would hold the same 
for the period of twenty-five years, in trust for the sole use and 
benefit of the Iowa tribe, and such other Indians as the Secretary 
of the Interior might see fit to locate with them, and that at the 
expiration of the said period the United States would convey the 
same by patent to the Iowa tribe, in fee, discharged of said trust 
and free from all charge or incumbrance whatsoever. The Senate 
tied up the issuance of a patent to the Iowas with the sale of their 
lands in Nebraska and Kansas. The Iowas in the Indian Territory 
desired Congress to confirm the executive order reservation to the 
Towas in lieu of these lands. They earnestly petitioned®® that Con- 
gress confirm that reservation to the use of the Iowas exclusively 
and that it be not shared in by any other Indians. The Interior 
Department submitted the matter to Congress. The effect of the 
executive order was not changed by Congress and the provision 
therein regarding ‘‘other Indians’’ continued to trouble the Iowas 
and was soon to involve the Tonkawas. 


We may now review the events that led to the location of the 
Tonkawas on the Iowa reservation in the Indian Territory. In 1875 
the Tonkawas numbered less than 150 souls. They had no reserva- 
tion but were at Fort Griffin, Texas, under the supervision of mili- 
tary authority. On May 10 the commanding officer at Fort Griffin 
recommended that they be given a reservation in the Indian Terri- 
tory.3. The Secretary of War on November 13 earnestly requested 
that the Interior Department take some action with a view of placing 
them on a reservation. A month later Commissioner John Q. Smith 
suggested that a home might be selected among the Kickapoos for 
them or that they might be removed to New Mexico. But it was 
found that there were no funds available for the removal of the 
Tonkawas. Indian appropriation acts from 1876 to 1878 provided 
annually a sum of $2,000 or $2,500 for their benefit, with the pro- 
vision that no part of such funds should be applied to their re- 
moval from the vicinity of Fort Griffin to any Indian reservation.** 


29 The bill is in S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit., pp. 3-4. President Arthur transmittted 
it to Congress December 17, 1883. 

30 The petition is dated April 16, 1884, and is in OIA, L. 8101—1884. 

31 “Tonkawa Indians at Fort Griffin, Texas” H. Ex. Docs., 44 Cong. 1 sess., 
xii (1689), no. 102. 

32 Indian appropriation acts from 1879 to 1883 provided annually a sum between 


$3,000 and $4,800 for the support of the Tonkawas at Fort Griffin, but made no 
mention of their removal. 
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Ina communication to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on 
July 4, 1879, Acting Agent J. B. Irwine observed that the Tonkawas 
had no land or reservation. He submitted that the first requisite 
in encouraging them in the arts of civilization was to provide them 
with land and a home that they could call their own. Acting Com- 
missioner E. J. Brooks deemed it inadvisable to make any arrange- 
ment for their permanent abode at any place other than in the In- 
dian Territory. On September 24 he requested Irwine to report 
Tully upon their disposition to remove to and locate upon some suit- 
able lands to be thereafter selected for them in the Territory.*4 The 
Tonkawas were not favorably disposed towards such removal. Their 
principal objection to settling in the Indian Territory was their 
great fear of their enemies, the Comanches, at whose hands they had 
severely suffered. On October 7 Irwine reported that before mak- 
ing a decisive answer to the proposition of their removal, the Tonk- 
awas suggested that a delegation of five or six of their principal 
men be sent to examine the country selected for them, and return 
and report to their people the advantages of the transfer.?5 

Commissioner E. A. Hayt on January 23, 1880, instructed Irwine 
to take a delegation of not more than five Tonkawas and proceed 
to the vicinity of the location ‘‘recently selected by the Ponecas and 
Nez Perces, at a point on the Salt Fork near its junction with the 
Arkansas River’’.26 Hayt suggested that the lands in the angle 
formed by the north boundary of the Ponca reservation and the east 
boundary of the Oakland reservation, be explored with the object 
of selecting a permanent location for the Tonkawas. Between Feb- 
ruary 16 and 23 Lieutenant R. N. Getty and a delegation of five 
Tonkawas examined the country extending from Kansas to the Ponca 
reservation, and lying between Turkey Creek and the Indian Meri- 
dian. Getty was favorably impressed with the soil, timber, water 
and climate of this tract of country.*” In his opinion the township 
directly east of the Oakland reservation would have been an excel- 
lent location for the Tonkawas. The delegation however, with one 
exception, were not pleased with the locality because of the prox- 
imity to tribes larger than the Tonkawas,”* the coldness of the climate 
and the scarcity of game. The Tonkawas said that they were all 
born and raised in Texas and did not wish to leave that State, even 
though the Indian Territory was a much better country for agr- 
cultural purposes. They were confirmed in their disposition to re- 
main in Texas by the hope that State authorities would ultimately 


33 OIA, Cent. Supt., I. 1546—1879. 
34 Brooks to Irwine, Sept. 24, 1879, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 167, Pp. 307. 
35Irwine to Com. Ind. Aff., Oct. 7, 1879, OIA, Cent. Supt., I. 2204—1879. 
36 Hayt to Irwine, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 169, pp. 212-213. Nez Perces 
upied the Oakland reservation. 
+ 87 Getty to Irwine, March 3, 1880, OJA, Cent, Supt., I. 156—1880. é 
38 It was.observed that Indian tribes were so numerous in the Indian ey 
that the Tonkawas, if there, might all be killed, one by one, while out hunting, an 
no one would ever know who killed them. 
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donate them lands on which they could permanently locate. Indeed 
this hope appeared to be so well founded that on April 23 Commis- 
sioner R. E. Trowbridge stated that no further steps would be taken 
at that time by the Interior Department toward the selection of lands 
for the Tonkawas.*® 


In his annual report*® for 1882 Acting Agent Elias Chandler 
stated that the Tonkawas had no reservation, and were dependent 
to a great extent upon the whims of the landowners in the vicinity 
of Fort Griffin. He noted however that they were well contented 
and apparently had a horror of the idea of being removed to the. 
Indian Territory. On December 5 he reported that they were will- 
ing to remove there, provided they could secure a reservation remote 
from the Comanches and Kiowas, and near to a military post.*! Com- 
missioner Price thought it advisable that some definite arrangement 
should be made for the permanent location of the Tonkawas. On 
March 29, 1883 he stated that if the plan met with their approval, 
Chandler might take one or two of their chiefs to the country lying 
west of the Sac and Fox reservation, between the Deep Fork of the 
Canadian and the Cimarron, and also to that portion of the Cherokee 
Outlet in the vicinity of the Ponca, Pawnee and Otoe reservations, 
to select a suitable place for the location of the tribe.4? However, 
the proposed visit to the Indian Territory was not made, because 
on April 12, Price explained that there was no money available to 
remove the Tonkawas there, even though a suitable location should 
be chosen for them. 


For almost a year it appeared that the Tonkawas were destined 
to live on the Quapaw reservation. On December 17, Agent Daniel 
B. Dyer reported that a portion of the Quapaws expressed a will- 
ingness to allow the Interior Department to use two or three thou- 
sand acres of their lands as a location for the Tonkawas, the price 
thereof to be fixed by the government.*® The Tonkawas on February 
2, 1884, signed a statement** that they would remove to these lands 
as soon as it should be the pleasure of the government to complete 
its preparations for their removal. The Indian appropriation act*® 
approved July 4 provided $10,000 for their support, civilization and 
instruction, and for their removal to a reservation in the Indian 
Territory. Five days later Price recommended that they be removed 
to the Quapaw reservation, but Secretary H. M. Teller stated that 
their removal should not be started until definite arrangements had 
been made for their location on that reservation or upon such other 


39 Trowbridge to Irwine, April 23, 1880, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 169, p. 674. 
40 Ind. Aff., 1882, p. 147. 

41 Chandler to Com. Ind. Aff., Dec. 5, 1882, OIA, G. 22295—1882. 

42 Price to Chandler, OIA, (Large) Letter Book 173, p. 299. 

43 Dyer to Price, Dec. 17, 1883, OIA, L. 23119—1883. 

44 The statement is in OIA, 5039-08-266, Gen. Service. 

45 Act of July 4, 1884, 23 Statutes, 91. 
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lands in the Indian Territory as might be finally selected for them. 
More definite arrangements were reported as made for locating the 
Tonkawas upon the Quapaw reservation, and on August 21 the Act- 
Ing Secretary of the Interior granted authority for their removal 
there.*¢ The letter granting this authority went to the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, but upon request it was returned to the Office of the 
Secretary of the Interior and cancelled. Further negotiations with 
the Quapaws did not remove their opposition to the location of the 
-Tonkawas on their reservation. On September 20 Teller and Price 
agreed that the Tonkawas should be removed to the Iowa reserva- 
tion in the Indian Territory.‘7 


The Iowas were no more willing than the Quapaws to share lands 
with the Tonkawas. On October 16, six days after the Tonkawas 
left Fort Griffin, Agent Isaac A. Taylor reported that he felt sure 
that if the Tonkawas were settled on the Iowa reservation, the main 
body of the Iowas would not remove to that locality, and that even 
the Iowas in the Indian Territory would leave their reservation.*8 
On October 22, Price pointed out that according to the executive 
order setting apart the reservation, the Tonkawas had the same rights 
there that the Iowas had.*9 Price expected however that the Tonk- 
awas would be so located as not to interfere with the comfort and 
convenience of the Iowas. 


The Tonkawas, ninety-two in number, arrived at the Sac and 
Fox agency October 22 or 23 and were located on the Iowa reserva- 
tion. The Iowas at that agency on October 27 addressed a letter®? 
to Eddy B. Townsend, relative to the recent location of the Tonk- 
awas, saying in part: 


It was done without our consent and we were not even informed of 
their coming until we saw them at this place on their road to our reser- 
vation, We regard this as an injustice to us and earnestly protest against 
those Indians being located on our lands. As you are well aware, there 
is but a small percent of that entire Reservation suitable for farming pur- 
poses—no more than our tribe can utilize when our relatives now in 
- Nebraska remove to these lands set apart for us. The remainder of our 
Reservation is broken, upland prairie and sandy, timbered ridges. Again 
injustice is done us just at this juncture of time, as our tribe has signed 
a petition praying for the sale of our Reservation in Nebraska and the 
purchase of this Reservation in the Indian Territory, and while this change 
of our home is in process—to thrust into our midst and upon our lands 
a tribe of strange Indians, and dividing the lands for which we were 


! 46 M. L..Joslyn to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 21, 1884, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, No. 36, 
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; 47 Price to Sec. Int., Sept. 20, 1884, OIA, Rpt. Book 49, pp. 560-561, Teller to 


. Ind. Aff., Sept. 20, 1884, OIA, Rec. Letters Sent, No. 37, p. 208. 
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negotiating—seems to us an unnecessary and unjust disregard of our feel- 
ings and our rights. We have ample means to pay for all our lands here 
and regard it a safe and wise investment to exchange our valuable lands 
in Nebraska for cheaper lands in this country which will eventually become 
more valuable. We earnestly ask you to use every means in your power 
to prevent a division of our Reservation, with the Tonkawa Indians and 
ask that as soon as practicable they may be removed from our lands. 


An act®! approved March 3, 1885, made provisions whereby the 
Sac and Fox and Iowa reservations in Nebraska and Kansas might 
be sold and the Indians residing thereon be removed to a reservation 
or reservations to be secured for them. The act authorized the Pres- 
ident to issue a patent to the Iowa tribe declaring that reservation 
lands secured for them should be held by the United States in trust 
for their sole use and benefit. Taylor on March 17 recommended, 
for the welfare, happiness and advancement of both the Iowas and 
Tonkawas, that Oklahoma lands be set apart for the occupation of 
the latter tribe. In his estimation the Iowas could utilize all the 
good agricultural lands of the Iowa reservation, which lands he 
estimated at ten percent of the reservation. Commissioner J. D. C. 
Atkins on April 3 suggested that the Tonkawas be located near the 
boundaries of the reservation in such a manner as to enable the In- 
terior Department to set aside a separate tract of land for their 
occupation, leaving the balance of the reservation to be patented to 
the Iowa tribe, should they elect to sell their lands in Nebraska and 
Kansas and remove to the Indian Territory.°? He recommended that 
an inspector or special agent be instructed to hold a council with 
the Iowa tribe for the purpose of ascertaining whether they were 
willing to accept the terms of the recent act of Congress for the sale 
of their lands in Nebraska and Kansas, and that he be authorized 
to inform them that if they so desired, they could be located on the 
Iowa reservation in the Indian Territory and receive a patent for 
the same, less a sufficient quantity of land for the requirements of 
the Tonkawas. The Acting Secretary of the Interior promptly ap- 
proved the recommendation. 


Atkins on April 4 directed Taylor to designate the location on 
the Iowa reservation that would be most desirable for the Tonkawas, 
having regard for their wants and the convenience of the Towas. 
Taylor accordingly designated a rectangular tract of land,5* where 
the Tonkawas were then located, embracing about 45,000 acres in 
the southeast corner of the reservation, just west and northwest of 
the present site of Chandler. As late as April 17 Atkins contem- 
plated the continued occupation of lands of the Iowa reservation by 
the Tonkawas.°4 By April 20 he was led to the conclusion that to 


51 23, Statutes, 350. 
52 Atkins to Sec. Int., April 3, 1885, OLA, 1606 Ind. Div. 1885. 
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keep them on the reservation would result to the disadvantage of 
both the Tonkawas and the Iowas and possibly in a failure to obtain 
the consent of the latter tribe to sell their lands in Nebraska and 
Kansas and settle together in the Indian Territory.5> Two months 
later the Tonkawas set out for the Oakland reservation, known there- 
after as the Tonkawa reservation. 


It comes not within the province of this study to trace the his- 
tory of the councils held with the Iowa tribe in Nebraska and Kansas 
and in the Indian Territory with a view of consolidating the tribe 
on the lands of the Iowa reservation established by executive order 
in 1883. It is enough to observe that the Iowas in the Indian Terri- 
tory favored such a union, and that in July 1885 the male adults 
of the tribe in Nebraska and Kansas refused, by the narrow margin 
of one vote, to sell their lands as proposed in the act of March 3 of 
that year.°¢ The act was amended in 1887. But so far as lands in 
the Indian Territory were concerned nothing had been done under 
its provisions when in May 1890 the Iowas on the executive order 
reservation signed an agreement relinquishing to the United States 
all their right, title and interest in and to the lands of that reser- 
vation.** 


55 Atkins to Sec. Int., April 20, 1885, OIA, Rpt. Book 51, pp. 606-609. 
56 “Sac and Fox and Iowa Indian Reservations”, S. Ex. Docs., 49 Cong. 1 sess., 
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EDUCATION IN THE CHEROKEE NATION 


By Abraham Eleazer Knepler 


The history of the Cherokees from the time of first contact with 
the explorers and colonists from Europe until tribal dissolution in 
1906 was featured by the unusual attitude of an Indian group in 
voluntarily acculturating itself to occidental civilization. Although 
they resented the encroachments of the newcomers in America, the 
‘Cherokees realized, as did few other Indian tribes, that to fight 
them was futile. Instead, they began adopting the ways of the colon- 
ists in order to survive and prosper, regarding education essential 
in all walks of life. 


There were three important phases in formal Cherokee edu- 
cational history. First, came the missionaries, at the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. Encouraged by the Federal Government 
and aided by the invention of a native alphabet by Sequoyah (a 
Cherokee), their emphasis was upon Christianizing and civilizing the 
Cherokees, and upon discouraging the perpetuation of the indigenous 
culture. Following the Cherokee exodus to the west in 1838-39, a 
unique self-maintained public school system was established, sup- 
planting mission education in importanee. This public school system 
continued the process of acculturation, although not very success- 
fully among the full-bloods. The United States began to assume 
control over educational affairs in 1898, preparatory to dissolving 
the government of the Cherokee Nation. Managing the schools joint- 
ly with the Cherokees, it effected a number of reforms in the public 
schools which were finally absorbed into the publie school system 
of Oklahoma. 


INDIGENOUS EDUCATION 
Absence of Restraint 
Contemporary observers of native American Indian customs gen- 
erally agree that the manner of rearing children has been character- 
ized, as a rule, by the absence of harsh methods. Parents, the 
mothers especially, were ‘‘most kind and indulgent’’! to their chil- 
dren. 


Among the Cherokees the unwillingness to exercise authority in 
dealing with children was but a natural consequence of their intense 
love of liberty. The concept of liberty pervaded the whole of Cher- 
okee life, and constituted the essence of Cherokee political and so- 
cial organization.® 


1 Mark Catesby, Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands, 
II, xv. 

2 John Haywood, Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, pp. 272-73. Such 
liberty, however, did not apply to women. The position of women seems to have 
been virtually that of tolerated slaves, although the clans were matrilineal, and 
sometimes outstanding women (“Beloved Women”) possessed considerable influence 
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With a point of view that sounds surprisingly modern, the 
Cherokees opposed strong disciplinary measures for their children. 
They were motivated by the belief that ‘‘reason .. . will guide their 
children, when they are come to the use of it, and before that time 
they cannot commit faults. To chastise them would be to debase 
the mind, and blunt the sense of honour, by the habit of a slavish 
motive to action.’’ 


The Cherokee concept of freedom did not terminate with child- 
hood. For the male, it was constant. In manhood, according to one 
authority, ‘‘Command, subordination, dependence, were equally un- 
known: and by those who wish to possess their confidence, persuasion 
is avoided, lest their influence should seem a sort of violence offered 
to the will. They have no punishment but death. They have no 
fines, for they have no way of exacting them from freemen.’’! 


Such an absence of overt disciplinary control over children 
might be thought to lead to the development of unbridled, unruly 
individuals and to social chaos. Such does not appear to be the 
case. The Cherokee government was an orderly one. The continued 
kindness of generations of parents to their children in itself is a 
partial answer to the point. Furthermore, the peaceful and kindly 
disposition of the adult Indians among themselves discredits the be- 
lief that the children would be apt to grow up into socially noxious 
individuals. The picture that one writer has drawn of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws might with equal truth be said to apply to the Chero- 
kees :> 


But little restraint, parental or otherwise, was placed upon their chil- 
dren, hence they indulged in any and all amusements their fancy might sug- 
gest. ... They were but little acquainted with the principles of right and 
wrong, having only as their models the daring deeds of their fathers in war 
and the chase, they only yearned for the time when they might emulate them 
in heroic achievements; and one would very naturally infer that these boys, 
ignorant of all restraint from youth to manhood, would have been, when 
arrived at manhood, a set of desperadoes, indulging in every vice and com- 
mitting every crime. But not so. No race of young people ever grew up 
to manhood in any nation who were of a more quiet nature and peaceful 
dispositions than the youths of the old Mississippi Choctaws. They seldom 
quarreled among themselves even in boyhood, and less, when arrived to 


in the tribe. Women were not permitted to engage in many ceremonials or in meals 
in connection with them. The ownership of separate property by women, on the 
other hand, gave them a measure of independence which mitigated the hardships 
of the death or not infrequent change of mate. Timberlake’s Memoirs, pp. 65-66; 
70-71; Haywood, op. cit., pp. 278, 279-80; Charles Lanman, Letters from the Alle- 
ghany Mountains (New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849), pp. 94-95; McKenney and 
Hall, History of the Indian Tribes of North America (Philadelphia: D. Rice & Co., 
187?), I, 36-37; Laws of the Cherokee Nation, Enacted by the General Council in 
the Year 1829, p. 13. 
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the state of manhood. To them in youth as well as in advance years, as 
to all of their race, the dearest of all their earthly possessions from child- 
hood to manhood, from manhood to old age, and from old age to the grave, 
was their entire and unrestrained freedom; and though untrammeled by 
mortal restraint, yet there seemed to exist in their own breasts a restrain- 
ing influence, a counter-acting power, that checked the ungoverned passions 
of their uncultivated natures through life, and kept them more within the 
bounds of prudence and reason, than any race of uneducated people I ever 
knew. 

It was this traditional Cherokee attitude toward their children 
which constituted perhaps the most difficult of the many problems 
faced during the history of Cherokee education. 


Coupled with their shyness and hostility to the non-material 
white civilization, was the tendency of the full’ bloods to cling to 
their own traditions as much as possible, especially where the rear- 
ing of children was concerned. The full bloods, therefore, were least 
responsive to the educational efforts of the missionaries, the na- 
tional schools, the public schools and the government schools. 

Even where they were not hostile, and were willing to admit the 
benefit of education, the conservative element was not disposed to 
exercise compulsion or too great authority to have the children at- 
tend school. ‘‘Even if they perceive their [schools’| importance,”’ 
wrote David Z. Smith, Moravian missionary, the full blood Chero- 
kees did not ‘‘exercise any control over their children, so that these 
will not attend, unless they themselves get interested in them.’’é 


Positive EpucaTIoNAL METHODS 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that there were no 
social checks upon individual behavior. Education was achieved 
through legend, precept, example and sanctions. The responsibility 
for the training of Indian youth usually rested with the clan. Since 
the Cherokee clans were matrilineal, and since it was rather com- 
mon for the male to abandon one mate for another,’ the father’s 
role in the education of his children tended, on the whole, to be a 
somewhat negligible one. The mother, the maternal uncles, and the 
old men of the tribe were the child’s important mentors. 

Precept was embodied in many of the numerous legends, as 
well as in the more formal orations and exhortations by tribal 
elders. When the children became old enough to understand, the 
old men would teach them, or would ‘‘indoctrinate’’’ them, in the 
religion and morals of their people. The myths and legends were 
often clearly intended to convey a moral. Indeed, it appears that 
part, at least, of these legends were invented, or the parent myth 
was begun, to convey moral instruction to the young folk who lis- 
tened to them. 


6 Report . . . Indian Affairs, 1844, p. 401. 

‘ Timberlake’s Memoirs, p. 65; Haywood, op. cit., p. 280. 

8 William A. Phillips, “Sequoyah,” Harper’s Monthly, 41; 543, September, 1870. 

9J. W. Powell, editor, Bureau of American Ethnology, Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port, in introduction to Mooney’s “Myths of the Cherokee”: “It would appear that 
the parent myth usually begins as a trivial story or fable, perhaps.” 
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__ The legends and accounts of commendable deeds performed 
within the lifetime of living members of the tribe, and in which the 
narrator may have had a part, were intended to incite the young 
braves to the performance of similar deeds. An example of this 
type of education, which had for its purpose the emulation by the 
youth of the deeds of their elders, was reported by an early traveler 
in the Cherokee country in connection with the rehearsal of a ball 
play dance and a community gathering. The latter had been con- 
-vened to stir up enthusiasm for a ball game which was to be played 
the next day with a neighboring Cherokee town.2” 


The ball plays and the ceremonies connected with them served 
not only to hand down customs and traditions to the younger gen- 
eration, and to develop skill and strength, but served also to incul- 
cate a sense of honesty and fair play. As the result of one player’s 
attempt to win a game by cheating—so the legend goes—the ball, 
when he had thrown it, stuck in the sky. The ball turned into the 
appearance which the moon now has, ‘‘to remind the Indian that 
cheating and dishonesty are crimes. When the moon becomes small 
and pale, it is because the ball has been handled by unfair play. 
They therefore for a long time never played at this game but on 
the full moon.’’!!_ The players would be admonished by their chiefs 
to play fair, that the Great Spirit might not be offended with them. 
However, around the turn of the eighteenth century, or shortly after 
the beginning of the nineteenth, the customs were already being dis- 
regarded, and the tradition was already lost.!” 


Exhortations to the young men to be brave and good as were 
their forefathers were employed also as part of the religious cere- 
monial when the Cherokees believed the Great Spirit to have been 
_ offended and they wished to appease him by good deeds. The tra- 
ditional history of their wars would be repeated by the wise men 
and doctors, the great chiefs would talk of their courage and vir- 
tues, and the young men would be urged to follow in the noble 
footsteps of their predecessors.13 At the same time that the cere- 
monial sought desirable moral behavior it also served to hand down 
the unwritten traditions of the tribe. 


To help their children achieve.the virtues extolled by the tribe, 
the parents sought to have transmitted to them the characteristics 
of the creatures or plants which personified the particular virtues. 
Describing such practices among southern Indian tribes generally, 
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Adair noted that, for a warrior, the first rudiments consisted of a 
bedding of panther’s skin, the panther being endowed to a greater 
degree than his fellow beasts with the qualities of smell, strength, 
cunning and agility. 


Since the female was expected to be shy and timorous, she must 
lie on the skin of a fawn or a buffalo calf.1* And when in 1826 the 
wife of Reverend Samuel A. Worcester, missionary, had given birth 
to her first baby—a ‘‘meal-sifter’’—the Indian women who lived 
near the mission advised Mrs. Worcester to feed her infant daughter 
on cockle-bur brew so that things would stick in her mind.!® Cockle- 
bur and jimson weed were commonly regarded as effective remedies 
for a bad memory.!* 


Young men were advised by their elders against eating the part 
of any animal which appeared to correspond to the ‘‘sinew that 
shrank’’ of the ancient Jews. Much of a young man’s agility was 
attributed to the strength of that part of the thigh. If the corre- 
sponding portion of an animal were eaten, one would become weak 
where strength was most needed, and consequently would become 
unfit for the hunt. As for the old men, there was no harm in their 
eating it, since they were ‘‘worth nothing at any rate.’’!8 


Harm to the child could come from many sources, the Cherokees 
knew. To guard against one of these sources, for example, certain 
clans had a taboo prohibiting any child from mentioning its own 
name until it had arrived at a marriageable age. Bad luck was 
believed certain to follow the violation of this rule, probably be- 
cause the utterance of the name might enable an enemy or an evil 
spirit to make use of it in a manner injurious to its owner. 


The use of sanctions played an important part in what might 
be called the remedial side of character education. One of the most 
effective types of sanctions in regulating behavior is ridicule. Among 
the Cherokees ridicule proved a powerful instrument of social eon- 
trol, at least until the influences of white civilization began to make 
themselves felt. Such a procedure was employed in punishing a 
person guilty of a petty crime ‘‘to which our [western] laws annex 
severe punishment, but their’s only an ironical way of jesting.’’2° 
The Cherokee punishment was to ‘‘commend the criminal before a 
large audience, for practising the virtue opposite to the crime, that 
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he is known to be guilty of. If it is for theft, they praise his honest 
principles; and they commend a warrior for behaving valiantly 
_ against the enemy, when he acted cowardly; they introduce the 
minutest circumstances of the affair, with severe sarcasms which 
wound deeply.’’! The ‘‘sweetened darts’’ of satire struck home 
““so good naturedly and skillfully, that they [the culprits} would 
sooner die by torture, than renew their shame by repeating the 
actions. ’’23 


The more material type of education and training was achieved 
through example, repeated imitation and practice. Often the ma- 
terial and the moral phases of the training were closely interrelated. 
The teaching of the young in the arts of warfare and of getting 
food, furthermore, were saturated throughout by a note of encour- 
agement from the tutors. 


At a very early age, the Indian boys generally were given mini- 
ature bows and arrows as playthings. As they acquired strength, 
they were encouraged to shoot at birds, squirrels, and small game. 
Praise greeted the first evidence of success, and a ceremony usually 
marked the occasion. As the boys grew older, they began to hunt 
larger game, and the first success again was celebrated. Elders in 
the tribe would now counsel the youth regarding the chase and his 
own future, and also regarding the reverence and obedience to be 
accorded the aged.*4 


A description of the early training of a prominent Cherokee 
will aid in giving a clearer picture of indigenous Cherokee educa- 
tion: In order to continue to live the free hunter’s life to which 
he was accustomed, the father of Major Ridge, weary of the hostile 
incursions of the whites, removed to the mountains along the Ten- 
nessee river, where game abounded. There Major Ridge was taught 
“to steal with noiseless tread upon the grazing animal—to deceive 
the timid doe by mimicking the ery of the fawn—or to entice the 
wary buck within the reach of his missile by decorating his own 
head with antlers. He was inured to patience, fatigue, self-denial, 
and exposure, and acquired the sagacity which enabled him to chase 
with success the wild cat, the bear, and the panther. He watched 
the haunts, and studied the habits of wild animals, and became ex- 
pert in the arts which enable the Indian hunter at all seasons to 
procure food from the stream or the forest.’ 

21 Loc. cit. 

22 [bid., p. 430. ' ‘ 

23 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Information Respecting the History, Condition and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Company, 1851-57), II, 50. . 

24 George Henry Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United Brethren among 
the Indians of North America. Translated by Christian I. LaTrobe (London, 1794), 


1,63. } ; 
25 McKenney and Hall, History of the Indian Tribes. of North America, I, 369-70. 
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At the age of twelve, young Ridge was ready to leave ““this 
primary and parental school’’® and to advance to a higher grade 
of study. A rite was performed formally dedicating Ridge’s future 
to the life of a warrior. The Great Spirit was invoked to indue him 
with courage and good fortune. The assistance of an old warrior 
was solicited for the ceremony which was to make young Ridge 
‘‘dreadful.’’? The martial exercises which were part of the youth ¢ 
training had such an effect upon the impressionable Major Ridge 
that, when only fourteen years of age, he volunteered, against his 
parents’ wishes, in an expedition against a fort of white Americans 
in Tennessee.’ 

For the girls of an Indian tribe life was busier. As they grew 
up, they were gradually instructed in the manifold tasks which de- 
volved upon the adult woman. First the girls served as assistants 
in the housekeeping work,” later learning the agricultural and other 
duties which were expected of them. And just as the boys learned 
the traditions of the tribe from the old men, so were the girls taught 
the tribal customs by the old Cherokee women.” 

It is evident that although the Cherokees had no formal system 
of indigenous education, they did have definite ideas as to how 
children ought to be reared. The most characteristic aspect of in- 
digenous education, and one which was to constitute a serious prob- 
lem to later educators, was the unwillingness of the parents or 
guardians to exercise authority over the children. Yet there were 
instruments of moral and practical education in Cherokee society. 
Education was the clan’s responsibility, the child’s teachers usually 
being the mother, the maternal uncles and the old men of the tribe. 
Legend, precept, example and imitation were the means of providing 
education for the youth, while sanctions played the role of a ecor- 
rective educational agent. 


GOVERNMENT Epucation Ponicy 
Basie Government Policy 


Government policy towards the education of the Indians has 
been, until lately, a fairly uniform one with respect to its object, 
namely, to discourage the perpetuation of the native culture and 
to encourage the substitution of the western. 


From a government standpoint, such a policy was advisable as 
the cheapest and safest way of subduing the Indians, of providing 
a safe habitat for the country’s white inhabitants, of helping the 
whites acquire desirable land, and of ‘‘civilizing’’? the Indians so 
that, by changing their basic economy, they would be content to 
live with less land. Education, therefore, was a vital complement 
of the government’s land policy. 


26 Loc. cit. 

27 Tbid., pp. 370-71. 

28 Loskiel, op. cit., p. 62. 

29 Memoirs of Narcissa Owen, 1831-1907 (Washington? 19072), p. 9 
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To a certain extent the educational policy might be said to 
have been motivated by a spirit of benevolence. Yet if this were 
the sole or chief motive, then to explain the government’s land policy: 
in the same light would be difficult indeed. Other motives, as indi- 
cated, provided a very powerful spur to action, and sometimes, to 
inaction. Whatever the motives, however, the government very evi- 
dently was interested in the education of the Indians. 


Missionaries saw their opportunity in the anticipated change 
from a basically hunting civilization—in those tribes where it was 
basic—to a basically agricultural one. It had been a difficult matter 
for the missionary to begin working on the heathen Indian, only to 
have the Indian nonchalantly leave for the hunt when the season 
rolled around. It left the missionary with a keen sense of disap- 
pointment at seeing all of his preliminary labors come to naught, 
and at realizing that he would have to start all over again next 
time, should he be in a position to return at a later date,?! 


The Cherokee Indians were divided in their attitude towards 
education and western civilization, as has been seen. The senti- 
ment in favor of education and other aspects of white civilization, 
was the prevailing one among the more articulate portions of the 
population. 


The Government was disposed to rely on the missionaries to 
spread the benefits of education and civilization which, of course, 
included the propagation of the Gospel. Under the circumstances, 
the choice appears to have been a shrewd one. The Government en- 
couraged missionary endeavors on the one hand, and on the other 
encouraged the Indians to welcome the missionaries. 


The American colonial government inaugurated the policy which 
was later followed by the United States government. The Com- 
mittees on Indian Affairs of the Continental Congress suggested 
on February 5, 1776 ‘‘that a friendly intercourse between the peo- 
ple of the United Colonies and the Indians, and the propagation 
of the Gospel, and the cultivation of the civil arts among the latter, 
may produce many and inestimable advantages to both; and that 
the Commissioners for Indian Affairs be desired to consider of 
proper places, in their respective Departments, for the residence 
of Ministers and Schoolmasters, and report the same to Congress.’’*! 


The Continental Congress had already taken steps the previous 
year towards the education of the Indian by appropriating five 


30 Isaac McCoy, prominent Baptist missionary, made a fervent plea for an agri- 
cultural life for the Indian very largely on these grounds (see his pamphlet, “Remarks 
on the Practicability of Indian Reform, Embracing Their Colonization” (Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands, 1827; second edition, New York: Gray and Bunce, 1829). In 
College Pamphlets, 1395; 10-11, Rare Book Room, Yale Library. 

31 American Archives, (Washington: M. St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force, 1843), 
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hundred dollars for the education of Indian youth at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire.*? George Washington had expressed him- 
self as desirous of having Indian youth educated, particularly in 
having them learn to read and write, and to master ‘‘the arts and 
the blessings of husbandry.’’? In this connection he declared him- 
self willing to have the Seneca Indians send nine youths to be edu- 
eated under his direction. 


Early Treaty Provisions 


It has been pointed out in official publications and elsewhere 
that the first treaty providing for any form of education for the 
Indians was that made with the Oneida, Tuscorora and Stockbridge 
Indians on December 2, 1794.34 An added significance attributed 
to this treaty in educational history is that ‘‘it is not only an early 
imitation of the newly-constituted government’s policy of establish- 
ing an educational trust fund as a part of every settlement with 
the Indians, but that it is also the first congressional appropriation 
for vocational education in the United States.’’%® 


The treaty provided for the establishment by the United States 
of a complete grist mill and saw mill, and declared :** ‘‘The United 
States will provide, during three years after the mills shall be com- 
pleted, for the expense of employing one or two suitable persons 
to manage the mills, to keep them in repair, to instruct some young 
men of the three nations in the arts of the miller and sawyer.”’ 


Yet the fact has been overlooked that, at an earlier date, the 
Cherokee Indians requested, and treaty and subsequent provisions 
intended to provide for, the instruction of the Cherokees in a num- 
ber of vocational skills. 


The treaty of Holston, concluded in 1791, took notice of this 
wish of the Cherokees. After the conclusion of the treaty of Hope- 
well in 1785 the treaty commissioners had urged that the Cherokees 
be compensated for the settling of a section of their lands by whites, 
and suggested that ‘‘a small sum could be raised on the unloeated 
lands, as well as from those already settled; and which, if appro- 
priated to the purpose of teaching some useful branches of mechanics, 
would be of lasting advantage. Some of the women have lately 
learnt to spin, and many of them are very desirous that some method | 


32 [bid., II, 1879. 
33 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I. 166. 


34 Report . . . Indian Affairs, 1885, LXXVII-VIII; ibid., 1899, 1, 2; Charles 
Penney Coates, Indian Vocational Schools of the Pioneer Missionaries (A Quadri- 


ee Narrative), pamphlet (Glendale, California: The Franklin Press, 1937), 
pp. 10-11. 
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should be fallen on to teach them to raise flax, cotton, and wool, 
as well as to spin and weave it.’’37 


Accordingly, the Holston treaty of 1791 promised that the United 
States would, from time to time, furnish farming tools gratuitously 
to the Cherokees and would also, ‘‘to establish a certain mode of 
communication,’’ send not more than four persons to the nation who 
would become qualified to act as interpreters and to assist the nation 
“‘to a higher degree of civilization, and to become herdsmen and 
cultivators, instead of remaining in a state of hunters.’’38 While 
the specific word ‘‘instruct’’ was not employed, the treaty provisions 
had practically the same implications as those in the treaty with the 
three nations. Similar provisions to those in the Cherokee treaty 
were contained in the earlier treaty with the Creeks, concluded on 
August 7, 1790.39 


The delegation of Cherokees to Philadelphia in 1791-92 to seek 
an increase in the Holston treaty annuity, expressed the desire for 
having in time for the next season the agricultural implements prom- 
ised in the treaty, and also, for having stationed among them a 
counsellor and protector.49 They needed these, they said, because 
game was fast disappearing, and because, in lieu of game, corn must 
be planted and cattle raised. Toward this end, the delegation told 
the government, ‘‘We desire you to assist us.’’1 


. The wishes of the Cherokees were soon complied with, a tem- 
porary agent, Leonard Shaw, being sent to them in February with 
instructions to learn the language and to teach them agriculture and 
such other practical arts as the agent knew or could acquire.42 Thus 
it is seen that the treaty of Holston made possible the instruction 
of the Cherokees in vocational skills several years before the con- 
clusion of the treaty with the Oneida, Tuscurora and Stockbridge 
Indians, while the Creeks at an even earlier date concluded a treaty 
which made it possible for them also, if they wished, to obtain vo- 
cational instruction. 


Official Encouragement of Cherokee Education 


While progress was slow at first, the government gave constant 
encouragement. President Washington, in a ‘‘Talk’’ to the Cherokee 
Nation dated August 29, 1796, and delivered by the Indian agent, 
Dinsmoor, urged the Cherokees as a whole to do what some of them 
had already done, to adopt an agricultural civilization. President 


Washington said :43 


37 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 39. 

38 Jbid., p. 125; Kappler, op. cit., p. 31 

39 American State Papers, op. cit., p. 82; Kappler, op. cit., p. 28. 
40 American State Papers, op. cit., pp. 205, 245. 

41 Tbid., p. 205. 

42 Jbid., p. 247. 

43 Cherokee Phoenix, March 20, 1828. 
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The agent had been directed to procure all the necessary apparatus 
for spinning and weaving, and to hire a woman to teach the use of them. 
He will also procure some plows and other implements of husbandry, with 
whcih to begin the improved cultivation of the ground which I recommend, 
and employ a fit person to show you how they are to be used. I have 
further directed him to procure some cattle and sheep for the most 
prudent and industrious men, who shall be willing to exert themselves 
in tilling the ground and raising those useful animals. He is often to 
talk with you on these subjects, and give you all necessary information 
to promote your success. 


As an incentive, Washington promised medals to those who best- 
followed his instruction. According to his message, the President 
regarded the adoption of an agricultural life as important not only 
for the Cherokees, but even more so for its experimental value as 
determining the lot of the other Indian nations. 


If the experiment should succeed, the Government would be en- 
couraged to give the same assistance to all of the other Indian tribes 
in the country. Should it fail, the Government might ‘‘think it vain 
to make any further attempts to better the condition of any Indian 
tribe,’’44 since the richness of the soil and the mildness of the climate 
rendered the Cherokee country most favorable for the undertaking 
that was to determine the future Indian policy of the United States. 
Evidently the Cherokee experiment was regarded as a success, for, 
as will be seen, the general Indian policy of the United States— 
in its direction, at least—was closely modelled upon that of the 
Cherokees. For their own part, the Cherokees later acknowledged 
themselves greatly indebted to Colonel Dinsmoor and other govern- 
ment agents for instruction in the arts of civilized life, especially 
spinning and weaving.*® 


It was apparent to many Cherokees that an adjustment to 
changed conditions was necessary if they were to survive. The ad- 
justment was a basic one, and for that reason the readiness with 
which so many of the Cherokees accepted it was in itself remark- 
able. From now on most of the men were to give up the hunt en- 
tirely, if they had not already done so. No longer was agriculture 
to be primarily a woman’s occupation, 


Although the information is reported as coming from a govern- 
ment official (Colonel David Henley), there is nevertheless little 
reason to disbelieve the applicability to a large section of the Chero- 
kee population of the statement that ‘‘they could understand that 
the best way to increase and preserve their numbers would be to — 
dwell in peace and to accustom themselyes more and more to the 
manners of the white people.’’4é 


44 Cherokee Phoenix, loc. cit. 

45 Missionary Herald, 27: 82-83, March, 1831. 

46“Report of the Journey of the Brethren Abraham Steiner, and Frederick C. 
DeSchweinitz to the Cherokees and the Cumberland Settlements (1799),” in. Wil- 
liams, Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, p. 460. 
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_At no time did there appear to be a long-range government 
policy predicated on the belief that the whites might be restrained, 
that the Cherokees might somehow be protected from the pressure 
of the white population on their borders. To be sure, treaty agree- 
ments provided for some protection of the Cherokees against intru- 
ders. But the government obviously foresaw the demands for con- 
tinued cessions of Indian land as the frontier impinged more and 
more insistently upon Indian Territory. The encroachments of the 
whites upon their territory in the eighteenth century had already 
produced a scarcity of game. The government took it for eranted, 
and described the Cherokees as coming to believe, that the only 
alternative was for them gradually ‘‘to order their manner of living 
to that of the whites, for if they should continue to live as here- 
tofore, they would deteriorate and would be despised, as is now the 
case with the Catawbas, who formerly were, also, numerous but were 
now a very small and despised nation.’’47 


The Cherokees who were coming to accept this point of view 
were, according to the Brethren’s account of their meeting with 
Colonel Henley, beginning to take the view that the government had 
good intentions toward them, and they were wont to express thanks 
on that account.*% 


Colonel Henley informed Steiner and DeSchweinitz that the 
previous summer [1798?] three hundred plows and as many pairs 
of cotton carding combs had been sent to the Cherokees, and in order 
to encourage them to raise wheat a man had been sent to them to 
erect a mill at government expense. Also, the Cherokees had availed 
themselves of the facilities of the government factory or trading 
post established in their territory to sell the cotton they had raised.” 


47 Loc, cit. The Catawhas, a tribe located in what is now southern North Caro- 
lina, was reduced to a population of 250 in 1784, and to 110 in 1826. 

A similar point of view was expressed by Charles R. Hicks when, in 1818, he 
told Ard Hoyt, American Board missionary, that many of the people were anxious 
to receive instruction, especially as they had been convinced that their existence as 
a people depended upon an agricultural civilization. “The experience of the last 
20 years, in which they have turned their attentions to agriculture and less to 
hunting, he [Hicks] says has convinced them that they can live much more com- 
fortably by tilling their Jand and raising stock than they can in their old way. They 
find also that their new way of living tends to increase their, population. While 
they lived in their old way, moving from place to place in search of game through 
the whole winter, thus exposing their women and children to many privations and 
hardships their numbers were constantly diminishing: but since they have provided 
homes for their women and children where they can be warm and have enough 
to eat the whole year, they are increasing like the white people. This remark re- 
specting their increase was intended to apply simply to those families that have 
for several years pursued agriculture.” (Brainerd Mission Journal, American Board 
Missionary Letters, Cherokees, V. July 15, 1818). . 

48 “Report . . . of the Brethren . . .,” Williams, op. cit., p. 460. 


49 [bid., pp. 459-60. 
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The Government and its Indian agents lent considerable aid and 
advice to the Moravian missionaries who for some time had been 
attempting to establish a mission among the Cherokees. The agents 
voluntarily undertook to plead before the Cherokees the cause of 
the missionaries, at the same time giving the missionaries practical 
advice as to how to approach the Indians most effectively. After 
the Indians had given their consent to the establishment of the 
mission, a permit from the Secretary of War effected the final ap- 
proval for the undertaking.” 


General Congressional Appropriations. 


In 1802, Congress appropriated fifteen thousand dollars ‘‘to 
promote civilization among friendly Indian tribes.’*°! On February 
21, 1822, reporting the annual disposition of the fund, John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, told the Senate that while no distinct ac- 
count had been kept by the Treasury Department of its disposition, 
it was believed that the fund had been expended principally through 
the Cherokee, Creek, Chickasaw and Choctaw agents for such items 
as spinning wheels, looms, agricultural implements and domestic 
animals.>2 


It was probably from the 1802 appropriation that, for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, the United States furnished to the Cher- 
okees from time to time ploughs, axes, corn hoes and grubbing hoes 
amounting in value each time to about five or six hundred dollars. 
Informing the Secretary of War in 1810 that the Cherokees were 
again calling upon him for equipment, Colonel Meigs, Indian agent, 
estimated that ‘‘in the course of the last four years they have had 
to the amount of, in these articles, about 1100 dollars.’’®$ 


Meigs added that it had been usual for the Federal Government 
to grant something to defray the cost of management of schools in 
the nation, and that the previous year two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars had been granted for the purpose. The money had been divided 
between two schools, the larger school receiving one hundred and 
fifty and ‘‘the other principal School’’ receiving one hundred dol- 
lars. While Meigs is not more specific in this communication as 
to the beneficiaries, the Moravian Mission school at Springplace is 
known to have received in 1809 a grant of one hundred dollars,® 
in addition to eighteen school books and three Bibles presented by 


50 Schwarze, History of the Moravian Missions among the Southern Indian 
Tribes of the United States, pp. 59-60. 

51 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 11, 325. 

52 [bid., p. 326. 

53 Letter of Col. R. J. Meigs to Wm. Eustis (copy), January 22, 1810, Office 
of Indian Affairs, Old Records Division, “Cherokee, 1810.” 

54 Meigs to Eustis, January 22, 1810. 

55 Ibid., May 10, 1811, Office of Indian Affairs, Old Records Division, “Cherokee, 
1811.”; Schwarze, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Colonel Meigs.*® The larger sum very probably went to the support 
ae a perhaps both, of Gideon Blackburn’s Presbyterian mission 
schools. 


Meigs was authorized by the Secretary of War to expend four 
hundred and fifty dollars in the course of the year, in the support 
of schools and the purchase of agricultural tools, in such proportion 
for each as he might deem expedient, if, in his opinion, ‘‘the con- 
tinuance of such gratuitous aid from the Government, is beneficial 
to the public interest.’’58 


Meigs replied with regard to the ‘‘gratuitous aid’’ that he 
thought a continuance of it for the time being was ‘‘for the public 
interest,’’ but that he doubted whether the funds ‘‘ought not within 
a short time be discontinued, that they [the Cherokees] may learn 
to depend on themselves.’’*® Evidently the experiment which had 
been undertaken during Washington’s administration was proving 
to be so successful that their Indian agent thought the Cherokees 
would soon be able to stand on their own feet, while under an 
economy and a culture which but a short while ago had been alien 
to them. Indeed, it was still alien to all but an important minority, 
but the future held forth great promise. 


The pioneer work for another important experiment was soon 
to be undertaken among the Cherokees. In granting approval to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1816 
to establsh a mission and school among the Cherokees (provided 
the consent of the natives were obtained), the United States gov- 
ernment laid down conditions which were essentially the same as 
those which in 1819 were to be promulgated into a law governing 
the federal educational relations with all the Indian tribes under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. In turn, the general appro- 
priation or ‘‘civilization fund’’ act of 1819, in its provisions for 
Indian vocational education and for general federal aid for Indian 
education, reveals itself as a probable precursor of the Morrell and 
Smith-Hughes features of federal grants to encourage vocational 
and agricultural education throughout the United States. 


56 Eustis to Meigs, February 16, 1810, Office of Indian Affairs, Old Records 
Division, “Cherokee, 1810”; Schwarze, loc. cit. 

57 Reference to other Cherokee educational activity about this time, apparently 
under private auspices, is contained in Meigs’ “Itemized Account”, undated, Office 
of Indian Affairs, Old Records Division, “Cherokee, 1810”, referring to “Cash paid 
for Richard Fields to Esq. McEwen on acct. of a letter of credit to enable him to 
support the School—$82.56.” Whether Cherokees benefitted from a school con- 
ducted in a room at the Knoxville barracks is not indicated from the letter of 
Derry Ryan to Meigs, January 12, 1812 (ibid., “Cherokee, Knoxville, 1812”), in 
which it is stated that Ryan’s unnamed employers wished him to continue the 
school which he had conducted there for nearly two years. 

58 Eustis to Meigs, February 16, 1810. 

59 Meigs to Eustis, March 9, 1810, ibid., “Cherokee, 1810.” 
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At the order of President Madison, the Secretary of War in- 
formed Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury, the representative of the Amer- 
ican Board, that the agent for Indian Affairs would be directed to 
build in the nation a comfortable school, and a house for the teacher 
and those who might board with him, and that the number of school 
buildings would be increased as conditions justified such procedure. 
Seeking to encourage the agricultural, mechanical and domestic arts, 
the Government promised to furnish two ploughs, six hoes, and six 
axes ‘‘for the purpose of introducing the art of cultivation among 
the pupils.’? When there would be enough girls enrolled at the 
school, and a female teacher capable of teaching them to spin, weave 
and sew, had been engaged, a loom, a half dozen spinning wheels, 
and as many pairs of cards would be furnished. It was stipulated 
that should the enterprise be abandoned, the buildings and equip- 
ment might be used by any other approved teachers. In return, 
the President sought simply an annual report of the school’s pro- 
eress and its future prospects.®° 


It should be noted that the Government intended to use educa- 
tion not merely to ‘‘civilize’’ the Indians and to obtain land cessions 
thereby, but intended also to induce their removal altogether by 
offering educational advantages at the place to which they might 
remove. In view of the later role of the missionaries in obstruct- 
ing government attempts to remove the Cherokees, it may come as 
somewhat of a surprise that the missionaries, although aware of the 
aforementioned purpose of the government, and of the part they 
were expected to play in furthering it, nevertheless appeared only 
too glad to take advantage of the opportunity. 


A considerable number of the Cherokees had removed to the 
other side of the Mississippi as a result of various inducements. 
The earlier emigrants to the west had gone there to escape the 
white man’s civilization and to live their accustomed type of life, 
which white encroachments on their hunting grounds had made 
difficult in the east. Those emigrants who had voluntarily followed 
them, often left for other reasons, and were not particularly averse 
to the introduction of western ideas. Some even desired them. Pos- 
sibly the attitudes of many of the earlier settlers were also changing, 
as were those of their younger generation.®! 


60 Letter of W. H. Crawford, Secretary of War, to Cyrus Kingsbury, May 14, 
1816, in Annual Report, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
1832, pp. 175-76 (also quoted in part in ibid., 1816, pp. 10-11); Cyrus Kingsbury 
o Ks Worcester, May 5, 1816, American Board Missionary Letters, Cherokees, 

61 A council of several western and eastern tribes was called by the western 
Cherokees in 1823-24 for the purpose of forming an Indian confederacy, one of 
the objects being to exchange their precarious hunters’ life for that of an agri- 
cultural civilization (Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers: the Story of the Amer- 
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It was thought important by the Government to encourage ‘the 
establishment of a school among the western Cherokees, While the 
school would thus serve to westernize even those who may have re- 
moved to escape ‘‘civilization,’’ the primary purpose seems to have 
been to tempt additional numbers of eastern Cherokees to remove 
across the Mississippi. For this purpose, it was necessary to induce 
a mission society to establish a successful school among the western 
Cherokees. The Government was willing to go to considerable lengths 
to encourage the establishment of a school. 


Colonel Meigs, the Cherokee Indian agent, therefore suggested 
to Cyrus Kingsbury in 1817 that the American Board, already con- 
ducting a successful school in the eastern Cherokee country, estab- 
lish a similar one among the western Cherokees. Relaying this as 
confidential information, Reverend Kingsbury informed the Board 
that ‘‘The object in the Government would be to get as many of 
these people over there [west of the Mississippi], as possible.’’62 


According to Thomas L. McKenney, it was upon his initiative, 
while he was head of the Indian Bureau, that around 1817 and 1818 
missionaries were urged to solicit Congress for funds to assist them 
in their activities among the Indians.** It was an auspicious time 
for the missionaries to stress their cause, since it was in this decade 
that a ‘‘great religious awakening’’®* took place in America, result- 
ing in the formation of many mission, Bible and tract societies. The 
movement made itself felt in a revival of interest in Indian edu- 
cation and civilization. The work of the mission stations already 
in existence furnished convincing support of the demand for federal 
assistance. 


As a result of the efforts at this time, the House Committee 
of the United States Congress reported on January 22, 1818 :® 


We are induced to believe that nothing which it is in the power of Gov- 
ernment to do would have a more direct tendency to produce this desir- 
able object [civilization] than the establishment of schools at convenient 
and safe places amongst those tribes friendly to us. .. In the present 
state of our country one of two things seems to be necessary. Wither that 
those sons of the forest should be moralized or exterminated. Humanity 
would rejoice at the former, but shrink with horror from the latter. Put 
into the hands of their children the primer and the hoe, and they will 


62Letter of Cyrus Kingsbury to Samuel Worcester, June 30, 1817, American 
Board Missionary Letters, Cherokee, VI, 9-10. 

63 Thomas L. McKenney, Memoirs, Official and Personal, with Sketches of 
Travels among the Northern and Southern Indians; Embracing a War Excursion, 
and Descriptions of Scenes along the Western Borders. (2d ed.; New York: Paine 
and Burgess, 1846), I, 35. 

64 Alice C. Fletcher, Indian Education and Civilization, 48 Cong., 2 sess., Sen. 
Doc. 95, U. S. Bureau of Education, Special Report, 1888 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1888), p. 162. 
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naturally, in time, take hold of the plow, and as their minds become en- 
lightened and expand the Bible will be their book, and they will grow 
up in habits of morality and industry, leave the chase to those whose 
minds are less cultivated, and become useful members of society. The 
committee believe that increasing the number of trading-posts, and estab- 
lishing schools on or near our frontiers for the education of Indian chil- 
dren, would be attended with beneficial effects both to the United States 
and the Indian tribes, and the best possible means of securing the friend- 
ship of those nations in amity with us, and, in time, to bring the hostile 
tribes to see that their true interest lies in peace and not in war; and 
therefore the committee report a bill. 


The first general appropriation act for Indian education was 
passed the following year—on March 3, 1819—the annual sum ap- 
propriated becoming known as the ‘‘civilization fund.’’ This act 
provided as follows :* 


For the purpose of providing against the further decline and final 
extinction of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier settlements of the 
United States, and for introducing among them the habits and arts of 
civilization, the President of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in every case where he shall judge improvement in the habits 
and condition of such Indians practicable, and that the means of instruc- 
tion can be introduced with their consent, to employ capable persons of 
good moral character to instruct them in the mode of agriculture suited 
to their situation; and for teaching their children in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and performing such other duties as may be enjoined, accord- 
ing to such instructions and rules as the President may give and pre- 
scribe for the regulation of their enduct in the discharge of their duties. 


An annual sum of ten thousand dollars was appropriated.®? In 
President Monroe’s opinion the proper agencies through whom, or 
In cooperation with which, the fund was to be administered were 
““benevolent associations, or individuals, who may choose to devote 
their time or means, to effect the object contemplated by the Act of 
Congress’’ :°8 in other words, missionary societies. 


The rules drawn up in connection with the distribution of the 
fund specified that it was indispensable for those seeking allotments 
to provide instruction not only in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
but also, in the case of boys, in practical agriculture and mechanie 
arts, and in the case of girls, in spinning, weaving and sewing. The 
Government promised to assist in the erection of necessary buildings 
as well as in contributing to the current expenses of the approved 
institutions.*? Additional regulations issued by the Department of 
War on February 29, 1820, provided for government contributions 
to each institution proportionate to the number of pupils at each, 
consideration also being taken of the expense of the establishment 
and the degree of success attained; contributions of two-thirds of 
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the cost of erecting necessary buildings; and requirement of an 
annual report.” 


The act, it is to be observed, was intended not for all Indians, 
but for the Indian tribes closest to, and therefore most likely to re- 
sent and to suffer from the intrusion of the whites. The point was 
reiterated in the circular of September 3, 1819, that it was ‘‘indis- 
pensable that the establishment should be fixed within the limits of 
those Indian nations who border our settlements.’’7} 


Although no part of the appropriation had yet been applied by 
the beginning of 1820, the Government was well disposed toward the 
mission schools of the Cherokees, Secretary of War Calhoun referring 
to two flourishing mission schools™ in their midst and describing the 
Cherokees as a people who exhibited a more favorable appearance 
in this respect than any other tribe of Indians.” 


The attitude taken by Calhoun with respect to the indigenous 
culture of the Indians ought to be noted here. Calhoun felt that, 
in view of their propinquity to white civilization, the Indians near 
the border settlements should be brought gradually under the au- 
thority and laws of the United States, or else they would ‘‘insensibly 
waste away in vice and misery.’’** It would be impossible with their 
customs, he contended, for the Indians to exist as independent com- 
munities in the midst of civilized society, and, therefore, they ought 
not to be considered as an independent group of people. Instead, 
said Calhoun, ‘‘they should be taken under our guardianship; and 
our opinion, and not theirs, ought to prevail in measures intended 
for their civilization and happiness. A system less vigorous may 
protract, but cannot arrest their fate.’’7 


Missionaries and others engaged in educating the Indians were 
expected to impress upon the Indians the attitude that the Govern- 
ment held ‘‘friendly and benevolent views’’ towards them, and that 
it was to the advantage of the Indians to yield to the wishes of the 
government in its policies for their civilization and happiness.* The 
missionaries and teachers were reminded that a contrary course of 
conduct on their part could not fail to incur the displeasure of the 
government, since the Government’s object could not be effected, 
nor peace be preserved, ‘‘if the distrust of the Indians as to its 
[the Government’s] benevolent views should be excited.’’” Except 
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on the issue of Indian removal, the missionaries in the Cherokee 
country were not disposed to challenge the Government’s opinion 
as to what was best for the Indians. 


President Monroe’s surprise visit to the Cherokee mission schools 
in 1819 served to cement even more firmly the friendship between 
the government and the missions, and perhaps contributed also to 
improved relations between the Cherokees and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Monroe expressed particular admiration for the Brainerd 
plan of vocational instruction and of boarding the children with 
the missionaries as though they were all members of one large fam- 
ily.“8 The President regarded the plan as ‘‘the best, and perhaps 
the only way to civilize and Christianize the Indians,’’'® although 
previous to his visit, we are told, he did not believe in the practic- 
ability of Indian ‘‘reform,’’ holding all efforts to civilize and Chris- 
tianize them as almost useless.*? 


How prominent a place the Cherokee educational experiment 
held in the eyes of the Federal Government may be gleaned from 
the fact that in 1823, out of a total sum of $11,838 distributed 
among twenty one Indian schools in the United States, five mission 
schools among the Cherokees had received $2,850 or nearly one- 
fourth. One of these schools, however, was located among the west- 
ern Cherokees in Arkansas (Dwight Mission, founded in 1821, later 
moved to Oklahoma). In addition to the Cherokee mission allow- 
ance, a number of Cherokees were benefited by the allowance to the 
Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Connecticut of $1,438 (which 
sum is included in the total appropriation mentioned for Indian 
education from the civilization fund).8! Whatever expenses were 
incurred by the mission societies over and above the amount allowed 
by the government, were paid by the societies. So great was the de- 
sire for education by Indians throughout the country that the sum 
appropriated was soon proving inadequate, and demands were made 
in the 1826 report of the Indian Bureau for an increased appro- 
priation to accommodate all who could qualify under the act.®? 


CHEROKEE TREATY Epucation Funps 


Besides the allowance of funds for Cherokee education from 
the general appropriation for Indian education, the United States 
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had designated a specific fund for Cherokee education. In 1819 
the Government agreed to lay aside a portion of the Cherokee lands, 
the money from the sale of which was to go into a permanent tribal 
school fund for the eastern Cherokees. The money was not a grant. 
It belonged to the Cherokees, being the revenue from the sale of 
their own lands reserved for a school fund. Fifteen square miles 
was set aside for the school fund, the money derived being invested 
by the United States in federal and state bonds, and the interest 
forwarded annually to the Cherokees, to be applied, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, in a manner which in 
his opinion was best calculated to diffuse the benefits of education.®* 


By the treaty of 1835, the school fund was increased by the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, making a total school 
fund of about two hundred thousand dollars. The President could 
require a report whenever he so desired, and could correct any 
abuses in the application of the fund. The Cherokees reserved the 
right, after two years’ notice, to withdraw their funds by and with 
the consent of the President and the Senate, and to invest them as 
they deemed best. In addition, fifty thousand dollars was to be 
expended in the support and education of needy orphans.** 


A new basis for apportioning school funds was undertaken 
with the conclusion of the treaty of 1866, which provided that a 
minimum percentage of all Cherokee funds be for educational pur- 
poses. Thirty five per cent of the proceeds of all Cherokee funds, 
or of funds that might thereafter accrue from the sale of their lands, 
were to be applied to the support of the common schools of the 
nation and for other educational uses. The apportionment of fifteen 
per cent of the total fund income for an orphan fund meant that 
an additional portion would be used for education, since the orphan 
fund was to be used in the education and maintenance of the orphans. 
The rest of the fund income was to be employed for the general 
governmental purposes of the Cherokees.*° How ironical that a 
people so recently considered as uncivilized and therefore to be 
removed from the limits of the United States proper, should be 
appropriating for education so large a share of its total governmental 
revenue! , 


The sources of the school fund provided by treaty were supple- 
mented by an act of Congress on August 7, 1882, which provided 
that the proceeds from the lease of salines in the Cherokee territory 
were to constitute an addition to the nation’s education fund.* 
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In addition to the permanent school fund provisions, Cherokee 
treaties with the United States usually contained other provisions 
pertaining to education. By the 1828 treaty for the removal of the 
Western Cherokees from their home in Arkansas to lands beyond 
the Arkansas Territory, the United States agreed to pay to the 
western Cherokees two thousand dollars annually for ten years, the 
money to be spent for education ‘‘in letters and the mechanic arts’’ 
under the direction of the President of the United States.*7 The 
same treaty provided for payment to the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, for the construction of school build- 
ings and improvements in the new Cherokee country to compensate 
for the loss of their establishment at the abandoned Dwight Mission 
in Arkansas.88 It bestowed, too, a grant of five hundred dollars 
to George Guess, Sequoyah, for his invention of the Cherokee al- 
phabet.89 To assist the eager Cherokees in employing the alphabet 
for their education and enlightenment, the United States promised 
to pay one thousand dollars to the Western Cherokees toward the 
purchase of a printing press and sets of Cherokee and English type.*° 


While the 1835 treaty of removal committed the United States 
to protect the Cherokees from unwelcome invasion, it specified that 
the provision was not intended to prevent the residence among the 
Cherokees of useful farmers, mechanics and teachers.*! 


After the Civil War, the missionaries prepared to resume the 
educational work which had been interrupted by the conflict. The 
treaty of 1866, which renewed the possibility of peaceful and con- 
structive activity among the Cherokees, also enabled the missionaries 
to return. The United States agreed to reimburse to a certain ex- 
tent the mission societies which had lost property as a consequence 
of the actions of Union agents or troops.*? Mission organizations 
were granted the right to use and occupy a quantity of land not 
exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, for missionary and educa- 
tional purposes." The Civil War having contributed its heavy toll 
to the total number of orphans in the nation, the 1866 treaty pro- 
vided that bounties and arrears for service due deceased Cherokee 
volunteers in the Union army, if still unclaimed by heirs after two 
years, would be applied to the foundation and support of an asylum 
for the education of Cherokee orphans. The asylum was to be 
under the control of the Cherokee National Council, or of such mis- 
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sion society as the Council might designate, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior.%4 


An unusual provision of the 1866 treaty was the payment to 
Reverend Evan Jones, a Baptist missionary, of three thousand 
dollars from Cherokee funds ‘‘as a slight testimony for the useful 
and ardous services’’ he had rendered, his religious and educational, 
work among the Cherokees having begun in the early 1820’s.9 


REMOVAL AND GOVERNMENT Epucation Pouicy 
Attempts to settle the Indians west of the Mississippi gained 
fresh momentum in the third decade of the last century. Such at- 
tempts usually incorporated suggestions that education be provided 
for the Indians in the new homeland. But it was not until the ad- 
vent of Andrew Jackson to the Presidency that removal efforts were 
to bear important fruit. 


An outspoken advocate of Indian removal, President Jackson 
urged that in setting apart for the Indians an area west of the 
Mississippi, the Federal Government should encourage the educational 
activities of missionaries among them. In his first annual message, 
December 8, 1829, Jackson told Congress that -west of the Mississippi 
“‘the benevolent may endeavor to teach them [Indians] the arts of 
civilization, and, by promoting union and harmony among them, 
to raise up an interesting commonwealth, destined to perpetuate the 
race and to attest the humanity and justice of this government.’ 


Expressing confidence in the eventual removal of all Indians 
to the west under his administration’s Indian policy, Jackson in his 
third annual message, December 6, 1831, again touched upon the 
matter of education. The removal of the Indians beyond the limits 
and jurisdiction of the states to which they were unwilling to be- 
come subject, did not place the Indians ‘‘beyond the reach of philan- 
thropie aid and Christian instruction,’’®? Jackson stated. On the 
contrary, he made these assurances :°° 

Those whom philanthropy or religion may induce to live among them in 
their new abode will be more free in the exercise of their benevolent 
functions than if they had remained within the limits of the States, em- 
barrassed by their internal regulations. Now subject to no control but 
the superintending agency of the General Government, exercised with the 
sole view of preserving peace, they may proceed unmolested in the in- 
teresting experiment of gradually advancing a community of American 
Indians from barbarism to the habits and enjoyments of civilized life. 

Upon their removal to the west, the Indians eventually began 
or continued to receive missionary instruction along educational as 
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well as religious lines, a phase of their education, by the way, which 
has continued among the Cherokees and other Indian tribes to the 
present day. 


Manvau Lasor ScHoot PROPOSALS 


Missionary schools had been in existence among the Western 
Cherokees for nearly a score of years before the main portion of 
the Cherokee Nation emigrated to the west. The work of Dwight 
Mission School, the pioneer educational institution among the West- 
ern Cherokees, drew the particular admiration of federal officials— 
especially with respect to its system of vocational education. Al- 
though the United States had no direct control of Cherokee educa- 
tional funds, the western Indian agent in 1838 suggested that the 
Cherokees expend their school fund by establishing schools on the 
same manual labor plan as at Dwight. ‘‘There is no way that I could 
safely recommend its application,’ he said, ‘‘as upon the manual 
labor system.’’?? 


Pursuing the idea of a manual labor school in the Indian coun- 
try supported chiefly by the Indians themselves, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs projected a plan for a school to supplant the 
Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, at which boys from a number of 
tribes, including the Cherokee, were being supported from tribal 
funds. Expecting the Choctaw Academy to cease functioning as 
an Indian school within twenty months, the Commissioner suggested 
the abandoned military post at Fort Coffee as a site for the school. 
The Government was prepared to contribute two thousand dollars 
annually to the school from the civilization fund. At the proposed 
school, manual labor and farming were to be taught ‘‘as indispens- 
able branches of instruction to any good end,’’ and workshops were 
to be established and mechanic arts taught eventually. Instead of 
being a school for boys only, as was the Choctaw Academy, the new 
school was to train both boys and girls. Of this proposed imnova- 
tion the Commissioner said :1°° 


The girls, who ought never to number less than one-half the pupils, 
should learn to sew, spin, and weave; and, as we progress, it would be an 
excellent feature in the plan to lay in the materials for clothing the whole 
school, which the girls, under proper tutition and direction, should make 
up. 


The school was to be for those only who had already received in- 
struction in the elementary branches of education, and was intended 
to receive students from tribes in the Indian country west of the 
Mississippi. Although situated in the Choctaw Nation, the school 
would be near the boundary line, and convenient for Cherokees, 
Creeks, Senecas, Shawnees, Seminoles, and perhaps even the Chick- 
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asaws and Osages.!"! While other tribes failed, at the time, to react 
favorably to the Commissioner’s suggestion, the Choctaws under- 
took to establish their own manual labor school, following very 
closely the recommendation of the Indian Office.102 


CONCLUSION - 


Except for the disbursement of funds to private or mission 
schools from the civilization fund, the United States Government 
exercised practically no control over Cherokee education until after 
the passage of the Curtis Act in 1898, although local conditions 
at times endangered the independence of the Cherokees. Regarded 
as more advanced than other Indian tribes, the Five Civilized Tribes 
were considered as ‘‘Tribes for which the Government need make 
no educational provisions.’ Less than a decade later, when the 
work of dissolving the governments of the Five Civilized Tribes was 
begun, the transition from tribal to federal control of Cherokee edu- 
cation was an important phase of the process. Until transition, the 
Government’s important educational relations with the Cherokees 
consisted of encouraging mission education, both morally and finan- 
cially, and of providing the funds for a national system of self- 
directed public education. The relations were predicated upon the 
government policy of weaning the Cherokees from their indigenous 
mode of living and of bringing about, as quickly as possible, the 
Christianization and civilization of the Cherokees.1% 
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THE HOME FOR THE INSANE, DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND 
OF THE CHEROKEE NATION 


By Carl T. Steen, M. D. 


No state in the Union has a more colorful history than Okla- 
homa, although much of that history could be encompassed in two 
lifetimes. Eastern Oklahoma has had an especially large part in 
a story which is intriguing, enlightening, tragic; built upon the 
hopes of a people brave and resolute, and determined against terrible 
odds to make their country a desirable place in which to live. 


At the time our chronicle opens, the two groups of Cherokees 
had already come to the lands assigned them in the Indian Terri- 
tory and had merged, in 1839, as the Cherokee Nation. The group 
known as the ‘‘Western Cherokee’’ had migrated west first, at an 
early date; the other group known as the ‘‘ Eastern Cherokee’’ had 
remained in Georgia, opposed to the inequalities of the treaties with 
the United States, until enforced removal. The government of the 
Cherokee Nation, West, was democratic in type, with two houses of 
the legislature, called the National Council, and an executive, or 
principal chief, with courts, departments and lesser divisions of the 
typical state. 


Early settlers, aside from the tribesmen or citizens of the Chero- 
kee Nation, included missionaries, educators and tradesmen. Many 
of Indian descent were also found in these same walks of life, having 
been educated in the Eastern States though their interests had re- 
mained with their countrymen in their own Nation. As a result, 
many Cherokees of this class were highly favored in the matter of 
social attainments and had great influence upon the life and man- 
ners of their people. While politics, as in any democracy, was played 
with considerable earnestness and vigor, still altruism seemed to be 
a dominant feature in the Cherokee Nation, as evidenced by the 
establishment of churches, schools, orphan asylums, and lastly, an 
insane asylum.t No matter how religious, how well educated, a com- 
munity may be there are still those who are orphans, and those who 
are dependent for other reasons, illness, indigeney, insanity. All 
of these must be cared for. The safety of the state, the comfort of 
the individual, demand no less. 


THe First Insann Asyuum 


Around Tahlequah, which is still an educational center in Kast- 
ern Oklahoma, the Cherokees built their early schools of higher 
learning and within a radius of several miles were other units of 
the social scheme. The Male and Female seminaries were a few 
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miles out of Tahlequah and the National Jail and the printing office 
of The Cherokee Advocate, the national newspaper, were located in 
the town. The jail appears in our story later, while The Advocate 
was one of the principal means of news dissemination and of social 
integration. Under provisions of an act of the Cherokee National 
Council, in 1866, orphans were cared for in the two seminary build- 
Ings until a permanent site was selected for the Cherokee Orphan 
Asylum.? 


About six miles south of Tahlequah, a site was selected for the 
Home for the Insane, Dumb, and Blind of the Cherokee Nation, the 
only organized Indian nation that seems to have found it expedient 
to establish a home or refuge for its insane or mentally defective. 
On October 31, 1873, an act was passed authorizing the establish- 
ment of a home for these people, including, also, the indigent, the 

blind, and the deaf. A committee, consisting of D. W. Bushyhead, 

National Treasurer, 8. S. Stephens, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, together with the Board of Trustees of the Orphan Asylum, 
met in December, 1873, to select the permanent sites for the two 
institutions which were to be established as soon as possible. The 
following news item appeared in The Cherokee Advocate for Decem- 
ber 20, 1873 :3 


The Board for permanently locating the Orphan Asylum as also the 
“Home” for the Insane, Blind, etc., created by an Act of the last Council, 
have, we believe, performed this duty, by locating the Orphan Asylum 
at the Old Lewis Ross place, generally known as the Grand Saline [present 
town of Salina, in Mayes County], about forty miles from Tahlequah on 
the Grand River, for which place or improvement they pay $28,000, and 
also by locating the “Home” on the improvement of Lewis Ross, Jr., about 
six miles from Tahlequah, for which they pay $1,200. Thus, the much 
vexed matter is settled beyond appeal. 

The Indian Appropriation Act passed by Congress and approved 
on February 14, 1873, provided the necessary funds for the estab- 
lishment of the two institutions.4 On the order of the Cherokee Na- 
tional Council, proceeds from the sale of Cherokee lands to the 
Osages amounting to $100,000, were to be set apart; $80,000 to be 
invested as a part of the Cherokee orphan fund and $20,000 to be 
expended for the buildings and other improvements necessary im 
establishing the Orphan Asylum. Likewise, proceeds from the sale 
of the Cherokee Strip lands in Kansas under the Treaty of ne 
amounting to $100,000, were to be set apart for an asylum for : e 
insane, deaf and dumb, blind and indigent persons of the Chero os 
Nation; $75,000 of the amount to be invested as a separate fun 
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The remaining $25,000 was to be used in its establishment, $20,000 
for land and improvements and $5,000 for furnishings. The last 
mentioned sum was appropriated for the purpose intended, by the 
National Council and approved December 5, 1875, by Charles Thomp- 
son, Principal Chief.> 


The affairs for this ‘‘Home’’ or Asylum were to be in charge 
of a board of trustees composed of the principal chief, the assistant 
principal chief, the national treasurer, and three trustees appointed 
by the principal chief, by and with the consent of the Cherokee 
Senate, and whose terms of office should expire with that of the 
principal chief appointing them. The board would appoint the 
steward, under bond, whose term of office was to be the same as 
and its interest semi-annually applied to support the institution. 
that of the board appointing him. He was to have general super- 
vision over everything, and administer to the sick such treatments 
as were prescribed by the medical superintendent. He was to keep 
all accounts and records and make reports to the board of trustees 
not later than October of each year. 


Every applicant for admission to the asylum, should by him- 
self, guardian or friend, present to the steward an application in 
writing showing cause of admission, and that he was destitute of 
means of support, and had no relatives able, or willing to be bur- 
dened with his support, and the same was to be certified to under 
oath by two respectable citizens, who were to report the same to the 
board of trustees for final action, and they might call upon the 
medical superintendent for his opinion and examination of the pa- 
tient. However, any insane person might be admitted upon proof 
of his insanity. If the friends of any lunatic refused to do so, any 
citizen might suggest to the proper authorities that the person be 
confined in the asylum. 


The building was probably begun in 1874, for in that year the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs stated that ‘‘the Chero- 
kee Asylum is also being built, which will supply a home for the 
blind, deaf, dumb, insane and indigent of the Nation.’’ The repeal 


of all laws granting pensions to any person whatsoever, after Jan- — 


uary 1, 1875, was effected by the National Council in 1875. Prev- — 


iously needy persons had been granted pensions, but the asylum was 
now to take care of this type of citizen. 


First MEETING oF THE BoarpD oF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees for the Insane, Indigent, Blind, Deaf 
and Dumb met in Tahlequah February 9, 1876. Those present were: 


Principal Chief, Charles Thompson; Assistant Principal Chief, D. 


a 


Rowe; Trustees, S. Foreman and L. Keys, and Wilson Sanders, who 
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had taken the place of Jas. Sanders, first appointed but who died 
before the meeting had convened. Foreman was chosen secretary 
and W. J. Miller acted as secretary pro tem. 


By October of 1876, progress on the building was far enough 
along to warrant placing some one in charge. ‘‘Wilson Sanders was 
placed in the asylum as a suitable person,’’ and it was agreed to 
pay him for his services at the rate of ten dollars per month. The 
next day, October 5, L. Keys moved that the unfinished work upon 
the asylum building reported by the inspecting committee be now 
acted upon and that the building be considered finished and that 
it be ae ile and the amount retained be paid to the parties con- 
cerned. 


At the meeting of December 5, 1876, John A. Foreman was 
elected steward at a salary of four hundred dollars per year, with 
his bond fixed at five thousand dollars. Dennis W. Bushyhead 
moved to set aside ten thousand dollars with which to start the 
asylum in 1877. Paragraph 10 of the by-laws of this meeting read: 
“It shall be the duty of the steward to secure the services of some 
member of the Gospel to hold religious services, or preach in the 
asylum every Sabbath, or as often as practicable.’’ In January, 
1877, a contingent fund of $3,000 was set apart for the purchase 
of furniture, groceries, wagon and team, and to build a smoke house. 
This particular wagon and team figured in nearly every report until 
1893, when it disappeared and was replaced the same year by an- 
other. 


OPENING OF THE ASYLUM 


Finally, on February 13, 1877, the steward was authorized to 
notify The Cherokee Advocate that the Asylum would be opened 
March 1, the following notice appearing in this weekly paper, Feb- 
ruary 28: 


Opening of the Cherokee Asylum for the Insane, Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind. 


The Asylum for the Insane, Deaf, Dumb and Blind will formally open 
its doors for the admission of these unfortunates, for whose benefit it 
was erected, on tomorrow, March first. The appointment of Dr. BH. Poe 
Harris as physician to the institution gives general satisfaction, and since 
it has become known that the inmates are to be under his supervision 
medically many who are not so perfectly disabled as to be entitled pen- 
sioners, but who are suffering from serious and chronic affections, are 
desirous of being admitted for the purpose of submitting themselves to 
his treatment. The doctor’s reputation as a physician is a sufficient guar- 
antee that those placed under his charge will receive the best medical at- 
tention, and if relief is possible, they may expect ili 


The Advocate seems to have been somewhat overly optimistic in 
regard to Dr. Harris, as he was replaced by Dr. W. T. Adair in 
December of this year. However, a petition was presented to the 
board of trustees asking for the restoration of Dr. Harris, but no 
action was taken. 
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Tue StewarpD’s First REPORT 
Steward John A. Foreman made his report October 1, 1877, as 
follows :° 


To the Hon. Board of Trustees 
fr Deaf Dumb &c Asylum 


Gentlemen. 
I have the honor to herewith submit my first written report of doings 
at the Asylum... There has been received as inmates of the Asylum since 


its opening on March ist 1877 the following No towitt during Mar. 4 Apr. 
3. May 2. June 1. July 2, Aug. 3. Sep 7 Total 22. Males 14. Females 8. 


Their complaints as follows. Genl. Debility 1. Rheumatism 2. Blind 
11, Cripples 4. Insane or Idiots 3. Consumption 1. 


Four of the blind have left the Asylum the 2 first viz J. Davis and 
Polly Brogan. have been reported and acted on. of the last Richd Fool 
left for treatment elsewhere by another Doctor. Nellie Peacheater went 
home on leave of absence, to Return in one week, but as she slipped her 
clothes out, she has not disappointed us, by putting in an appearance since. 


I would hereby have to suggest, that a change be made in the manner 
of receiving inmates into the asylum, and that such lines be drawn, as 
will prevent the Asylum being made a hospital, or other than a home for 
our Homeless Unfortunates. For it is easy to see that many who have 
come here are well supplied with both friends and relatives. More than 
that it is of the greatest importance that a law should be made compelling 
those who wish to live here to enter into an agreement, to remain and be 
subject to the rules and By laws of the Asylum, and not allowed to leave 
unless by permission, or by recommendation of the Physician, discharged 
as being capable of making a support. 

Levi Keys followed as steward on October 5th, following the 
resignation of Foreman on the previous day. Dr. W. T. Adair put 
in a claim for six months’ salary on April 2, beginning December 
4, and ending June 4, 1878. The expenses for the year of 1878 
amounted to $5,415.23. The third year of the institution’s exist- 
ence was marred by an act of nature. <A storm passed over the 
Asylum on November 8, 1879, while the inmates were at dinner in 
the basement, harming no one but so damaging the building that it 
was necessary to remove the occupants to the National Jail at Tah- 
lequah, although the committee investigating the situation had ree- 
ommended that they be taken to the Old Doctor Ross place near 
the Orphan Asylum.’ 


In THE NATIONAL JAIL 


Dr. Adair, in his report of October, 1880, said in part: ‘‘In 
consequence of this asylum building having been undergoing repairs 
for some months past, . . . we have been compelled to ask accom- 
modations at the National Jail Building in Tahlequah. . .’’ It was 
found necessary to discontinue receiving patients and a notice to 
that effect stated: ‘‘Friends and relatives of the inmates on hand 
will be permitted and are invited to receive them at their homes 
for the time being while necessary repairs are being completed.’ 


aie Archives, Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
c. clt. 
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Another change in the steward’s position was made Nove 
24th, 1879, when B. W. (Blue) Alberty and his wife ee fae 
steward and stewardess. The Cherokee Advocate of the day com- 
mented: ‘‘The Insane Asylum under the present management will 
soon be self supporting. Mr. Alberty has the will and the ability 
to do a good work where he is, and then he is aided by one of the 
best consorts in the world. Such is the general expression and we 
can’t help but mention it. Praise to those who deserve it never 
amounts to flattery.’’ Apparently The Advocate had unbounded 
optimism, not unlike many and probably all administrators of gov- 
ernment who continually chase that will 0’ the wisp, the self sup- 
porting State institution. In this case some justification may be 
felt, because in his report to the trustees, S. Foreman, secretary, 
reported that under the present board an annual saving of over 
twelve hundred dollars was shown. The committee report for 1880 
showed that the amounts received by Alberty, the steward, totaled 
three thousand dollars and found that to some extent the labor of 
‘the patients and employees made the institution self supporting.® 


ComprteD Laws or 1881 


The laws of the Cherokee Nation were first compiled and pub- 
lished in 1821, in Georgia. Several volumes represent the compiled 
laws during the existence of the Cherokee government in the In- 
dian Territory. It was necessary in making up these compilations 
to employ both a translator and a compiler since the laws were 
printed in both Cherokee and English. In addition, the annual 
session laws of the National Council were often published in pamph- 
let form. Chapter XI of the Compiled Laws of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, published in 1881, under the title ‘‘An Act in relation to the 
Asylum for the Blind, Insane and Others,’’ is divided into five 
articles which relate to the organization, duties of the trustees, duties 
of the steward, admission of persons and miscellaneous provisions.° 


In this year, also, we find that among the items listed for which 
appropriations were requested were loans made by the steward to 
the Asylum, and also bank loans to offset the deficiency caused by 
the light appropriation of $1,500 for the year. Evidently the appro- 
priations committee had taken the word of the board of trustees too 
seriously, in the matter of the Asylum’s being self supporting. As 
the steward’s salary was only sixty-two dollars and a half per quar- 
ter, it would seem that his good nature was being thoroughly tested. 


William H. Hendricks was made steward on January 1, 1882, 
and retained the position until November 15, 1883. It was in Feb- 
ruary of the latter year that he needed some fence rails, but no 
one cared to split them as they had to wait until the N ational Coun- 
cil met to get their pay. He suggested to Principal Chief Bushy- 


8 Cherokee Archives, Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
9 Treasure Room, University of Oklahoma. 
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head that he be permitted to sell three head of inferior grade steers 
for forty dollars in order to raise the money immediately. The Chief 
quite properly told him to consult the board of trustees. Thus early 
a tendency to ‘‘have George do it’’ is manifest. Quite a turnover 
in personnel was experienced this year. Among the articles needed 
for the first quarter were flour, pepper, coal oil, soda crackers, soap 
and ‘‘ridding combs.’’!° 


The number of patients, on the average, was twenty-two. The 
following is an excerpt from a report: 


Some patients take pride in doing some work about the place. Others 
are entirely helpless and require constant attention, as is the case of a 
man now in the institution whose mental and phisical (sic) condition is 
such as to render him entirely helpless, and to such an extent that he 
does not realize, or obey the calls of Nature, and consequently it has be- 
come necessary to employ a man to wait on him constantly. It is a De- 
culiar case and repugnant in the extreme, so that it has been very diffi- 
cult to employ any person to take care of him for any length of time. 
Such cases as this cause considerable expense, and should be provided 
for by an ample contingent fund. 


It was believed that as the medical superintendent in the Na- 
tion furnished his own supplies his salary should be increased from 
$250 to $500 per year. There had been twelve deaths since the 
establishment of the asylum. One of these was ‘‘articulo mortis’’ 
when she entered, and lived but a few days. From the following 
comments, it is seen that the modern idea of a hospital for the in- 
sane was not the idea in the minds of the Cherokee people in early 
days: 

The Asylum is not intended as an infirmary for those who are poor 
and unable to pay a physician. Many are admitted under the head of 
descrepitude (sic) purely with a desire to obtain medical treatment. On 
these cases the law should be very expelicit (sic). A young person can- 
not be decrepit. Inmates should be regular in habits, have regular ex- 
ercise, and should not be allowed to straggle over the country ad libitum. 


They should be so managed as to forbid a free and unrestrained inter- 
course between the sexes. 


The first year of Robert Wofford’s service as steward, he had, 
by practicing true and close economy, kept within the appropriation, 
a truly economic and business feat. The appropriation for the year 
was $3,332.94. During the year it had been found necessary to con- 
struct two substantial wooden cages and place them inside the north- 
east cell room, for the safe keeping of the more unruly and un- 
manageable inmates, at such times as it became necessary to restrain 
them from harm. Also of some importance, there had previously 
been no protection to the plastering, or walls or window panes. At 
the board meeting of January 4, 1884, the steward was ‘‘instructed 
and required not to permit any minister of the Mormon faith to 
preach at the asylum, but to solicit ministers of other denominations 


10 Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
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to preach’’ as often as they could to the inmates of the asylum. The 
secretary was authorized to have published in The Cherokee Advocate 
the following preamble and resolutions: 


The steward of the Blind Asylum has complained to the board of 
trustees that the relatives and friends of the inmates and other citizens, 
look upon the asylum as a public house, where they may come, eat, sleep 
and lounge at pleasure, visit the different rooms occupied by the unfor- 
tunates without permission, and whereas, .. . Therefore, resolved that we 
respectfully request the friends (and others) that their visits be made 
any other day than the Sabbath, unless it be to attend religious worship, 

ll 


In 1886, a list was made of those competent and not competent. 
This competency referred to whether or not the patient was able to 
be trusted with any funds which might be placed within his care 
through any means. Of the twenty-one patients, five men and nine 
women were found to be not competent. The expenses were kept 
within the appropriation for this year also, but there was a note of 
skepticism in the report of the board of trustees, for said a nota- 
tion: ‘‘Repairs have been suggested so often by the Board and ig- 
nored by the Nat’] Council it seems needless to refer to it again. 
It will require not less than three hundred dollars and there will 
be a loss to the nation and a wrong done the inmates if this is not 
taken care of.’’ 


Crops for the year were almost an entire failure, but ten tons 
of prairie hay had been secured. The same span of mules, presum- 
ably, was still in service and must have seen about nineteen years 
work. It was suggested that in addition to the regular appropri- 
ation for the next year that an additional $300 be allowed for the 
purchase of instruments of restraint. 


The Female Seminary building having been destroyed by fire 
in the spring of 1887 and the institution temporarily discontinued, 
Dr. Adair’s salary was cut and, of course, he was somewhat dis- 
satisfied. The matter was referred to the Principal Chief, who this 
time referred the debatable question to the National Council for 
settlement. The first copy of the Tahlequah Telephone, dated June 
10, 1887, commented favorably upon Dr. Adair’s rights in the pea 
and felt that his full salary should have been allowed. ae e 
Cherokee law, the ‘‘Medical Superintendent’’ was paid oe ie 
the school fund, $250 from the Asylum fund and $250 from 
7 eae ‘Aa i ‘“Medical Super. 

he annual report for 1887, by Dr. Adair, as edi per- 
i iaent of Sie ckes High Schools [Seminaries], NT Wee 
and Asylum for the Indigent, Insane and others,’’ publishe 


11Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
illi ion, University of Oklahoma. ; 
18 eee Che sue Mutton (Tahlequah: National Advocate Print, 1881), 


p. 326. 
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columns of The Cherokee Advocate, made the following statement 
concerning the Asylum :1* : 
The Asylum for the Indigent, Insane and Others. 

No one who has seen this Institution, but will agree that it is by far 
the most beautiful of our public institutions. It is located about six miles 
south of Tahlequah—to the extreme west terminus of the range of moun- 
tains known as the “Park Hill” range of mountains. At present it is under 
the care of Mr. Robert Wofford, as Steward—Mr. Wofford has acted in the 
capacity of Steward for four years—and his time expires during the sit- 
ting of the next regular session of the National Council. Mr. Wofford 
has done a good work for the Nation in his management of this institu- 
tion. There has been some repairing to this Asylum during this past year. 
There is, however, further repair needed there. The three rooms of its 
Basement and two of its Hall ways should be refloored. This done the 
institution could be said to be in excellent condition both as to comfort 
and sanitary condition. The building is always kept clean and nice, hav- 
ing like the other public Institutions regular intervals for washing and 
scouring. The enclosure is always clean and free from trash and debris— 
is set with beautiful shade trees, regularly trimmed and kept. The yard 
is large and laid out in walks, with choice flowers bordering and fringing 
the side walk. The fencing around the enclosure is new and substantial. 


There are now belonging to the Institution as inmates 20—of these 
there are two absent—one on leave and the other without leave. Present 
at the Institution 18—eight males and ten females. 


We would suggest that the Steward be allowed an extra hand about 
the place as a sick nurse. There are three or four of these inmates who 
require constant care of a good, strong, able bodied nurse—one that is 
able to manage these persons. 


The report of Dr. Adair to the Board of Trustees for the same 
year, made mention of the inmate absent without leave, Josephine 
Rider, from Canadian District: ‘‘We learned that she is improved 
to such an extent—that she will not return again, as an inmate— 
Let her go—and joy be with her. The buildings are in good condi- 
tion with the exception, perhaps, of the floors in the basement. The 
dirt underneath, coming in contact with the planks causes them to 
rot and decay—thus viciating, the air cireulating in the basement.’’ 
He then added a postscript about the inmate ‘‘absent on leave’’: 
““, . a fact, a pleasant fact, that little George, has been able to 
cancel his expense to the institution by finding a home, and a person 
able, and willing to be burdened with his support— We say George, 
Go in peace, and joy go with you—your honorable Board has blessed 
this union, of George and his Bride, severed his connection, with 
our Institution—and placed him upon a level, with his neighbors— 
and we trust he will ever be mindful of his obligations to his coun- 
try, in a substantial way. . .’" The steward, concerning the floors 
mentioned by Dr. Adair, remarked: ‘‘. . . Thus causing the floors 
to rot, and to give out a musty, unhealthy odor filling the air, that 
is circulating through the basement with a poisonous effluvia.’’ 


14 The Cherokee Advocate, October 12, 1887, p. 2, col. 7 and 8. 

15 A neighbor’s daughter had fallen in love with Little George. The neighbor 
kindly approved of the match and the two were married, a very satisfactory way 
out for George, it would seem.—Minutes of Board of Trustees, Blind and Insane 
Asylum, No. 686, p. 167, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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A total of 24 patients was treated in 1888. L. R. Gourd was 
_ Secretary of the board of trustees, and was re-elected for the follow- 

ing year. He evidently had qualifications other than penmanship 
as his writing is barely decipherable. Robert Wofford was steward 
while Dr. Jo M. Thompson was the medical superintendent. Robert 


L. Owen was Indian Agent at this time. with jurisdiction o 
n W L : ver the 
Five Civilized Tribes.16 ; 


In 1890 there were three deaths among the inmates. An extra 
hand was recommended at a salary of fifteen dollars per month, ‘‘as 
a good and efficient female nurse cannot be obtained for constant 

_work for a less amount.’’ The crops were only moderately good 
on account of the drouth; there were forty six hogs and twenty six 
head of cattle; the mules were old and completely broken down, and 
had been condemned by the board. The expenses for the year were 
$72.53 per patient, or 21 cents per day. 


On November 16, 1891, Silas D. Clark was elected steward re- 
placing Wofford, who had served eight years. Colonel Johnson 
(C. J.) Harris was now Principal Chief. The first typewritten letter 
in the files appeared in 1892, when an insurance company informed 
the Principal Chief that the policy on the Asylum was cancelled 
because the company was not allowed to write policies on insane 
and poor asylums. The Orphan Asylum and the Seminaries were 
not subject to the above restrictions. This year saw a population — 
of 34 at the asylum, the highest of any number recorded. Governor 
Steele, of Oklahoma Territory, reported six idiotic and six insane 
in Oklahoma Territory.'” 


The Asylum, while free from politics in the main, nevertheless 
had some value in this regard. The stewards were usually selected 
with considerable care and served faithfully. Silas D. Clark re- 
signed on September 30, 1893, on account of illness of his wife, and 
John R. Meigs was placed in his stead for a period of about ten 
months. The place had become rather badly run down and the new 
steward’s report was not very reassuring. He found it advisable to 
make a special report at the outset, as well as an inventory of prop- 
erty found at the time he took over. As his report seems to sum 
up the situation very well it is given, together with the inventory: 


Special Report, John R. Meigs, to C. J. Harris, Principal Chief, Chero- 
Bee aa A has been arranged with for 
1. No crops made or attempted. man has e : 
the entire cultivation next year, upon reasonable terms, by which the Na 
tion will not be out any expense. 
2. The condition of the inmates is 
expected, excepting that they could be ma 
16 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ae het 20th Annual Re- 
k Phillips Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society. sy: 
Epo articrial aes J. T. Lawhead, to Gov. George W. Steele, Frank Phillips 
Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
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de more comfortable with better 
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provision of necessary suitable bedding. Suggest and recommend early 
attention to bedding and wearing apparel. 

3. Some early action should be taken to relieve the institution of the 
care and custody of unauthorized inmates. “P. 8.” a white U. S. citizen, 
with no claims to Cherokee citizenship whatever—and “Jonas” the colored 
adopted Cherokee Freedman who is at the Asylum without “due course 
of law.” 

4. Resupplying the Asylum with another wagon and team for hauling 
firewood and water. A new stable is needed as the old ones are about 
rotted down. 

5, Repairs on the Asylum buildings are needed, such as furnace grates 
for both male and female wards. Replacement of broken window panes, 
cistern pumps and pipes and c. in bath rooms, water shed on the roof, 
and many of the doors. 

6. ‘Recommend special committee of the Council at the earliest date 
to inspect and suggest needed repairs. 

7. Recommend that indebtedness authorized by the Board of Trustees 
be covered by necessary appropriation. 

The following is schedule of property and effects found and in- 
ventoried, as belonging to that institution on August 19, 1893: “‘No 
work mules on the premises or to be found; no farm wagon on the 
premises or to be found; no wagon harness on the premises or to 
be found; there were no provisions of any kind found at the insti- 
tution; there was no money turned over as belonging to the Insti- 
tution.’’ 


The Principal Chief had informed the party making this in- 
ventory that the appropriation had been exhausted, and that no war- 
rant could be issued to defray the necessary expenses of the said 
asylum. Expenses to September 30, 1893, were itemized and amounted 
to $391.31, including supplies furnished by the steward and the 
merchants of Tahlequah. In January of 1894, the Senate Office 
Committee recommended that the deficit be taken care of and a bill 
appropriating $429.50 was approved by Principal Chief Harris.!8 
An appropriation in the previous December provided for new mules, 
wagon and harness. The year 1894 also had its deficit of $121.30. 


Oklahoma had in the meantime attained Territorial status, and 
in 1891 had contracted for her insane to be eared for at the Oak 
Lawn Retreat in Illinois. By 1895, the burden of transportation 
had become so great that the contract was given to a company within 
the state and the patients were returned. The non-citizens of the 
Indian Territory, those who had been permitted to live in that coun- 
try, and by no means trespassers, had trouble with taking care of 
their unfortunate. This state of affairs had been noted by different 
agents in their reports to Washington. Dew. M. Wisdom, in his re- 
port to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on September, 1897, 
recommended: ‘‘That an asylum for the care of the insane white 
people, or, in other words, citizens of the United States, be founded 
in this territory and supported by congressional legislation or ap- 


18 Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
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propriations ... The number of insane in the Territory exclusive 
of Indians, who ought to be confined, will approximate 200, upon 


the assumption that there are about 400,000 non citizen residents 
in the Territory.’’ 


An abortive attempt to meet this need was made in a contract 
with St. Vinecent’s Hospital in St. Louis, which ran from about 
1905 to 1909.19 The insane of other Indian tribes than the Cherokees 
had been provided for in 1899 by the building of an asylum at 
Canton, South Dakota, which served until June 30, 1933.% 


. J. M. Sanders was in charge of the Cherokee Asylum, beginning 
with August 16, 1894, Sam Manus taking over October SOG, a sit 
seems likely that A. N. Lowery might have served for a short time 
in between, but of this we are not quite clear. The secretary of the 
board of trustees was W. E. Johnson. 


Boarp or TrusTEES ABOLISHED 
Under act of the Cherokee National Council December 7, 1898, 
and approved by the President of the United States, the Board of 
Directors was abolished and with it the law providing for the ap-° 
pointment of a steward for the asylum, and leaving the manage- 
ment and control of the institution in the hands of the then steward 
and the medical superintendent. 


The United States was gradually assuming more power in the 
directing of Indian affairs, and in his report of October, Mr. Manus, 
in some doubt, but feeling his responsibility nevertheless, addressed 
the Principal Chief, S. H. Mayes. ‘‘Therefore,’’ said Mr. Manus, 
‘feeling it my duty to report to some authority, I very respectfully 
make this my report to you and through you to the Natil. Council.’”’ 


Abstracted, the report read, somewhat lugubriously: The build- 
ing needs some repairing—the roof leaks, the gallery was blown 
_ down by the storm some months ago. Some ten foot high steps lead- 
ing to the second floor and the main hall are not safe for ascent 
or descent. The yard fence is about rotted down. Need some more 
bedding. Stoves are old but will last .... 10 inmates, 5 each male 
and female. 2 died, 1 male pneumonia, 1 female, female trouble. 
Expenses by the steward $1442.67. There was a deficiency of 67 
cents. There were 6 head of cattle, 1 wagon, team and harness, 
2 turning plows and I double shovel plow.” 


Tur DAawEs COMMISSION 
In the year 1899, Tams Bixby, as acting chairman of the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes, made a report dealing with a 
very important movement, affecting all members of these tribes, v1z., 


19 33 Stat. at Large, p- 539. 4 
20 Fifty Fifth Congress to Seventy Second Congress, inclusive. 
21%ndian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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the formation of a part of the Indian Territory and the assignment 
of many of their former responsibilities, as well as of their privileges, 
to the United States. Agreements were to be made with each sep- 
arate tribe, covering questions interesting to it only, and each tribal 
government held an election for ratification. The Cherokees were 
somewhat slow to take the suggestion, but finally an agreement was 
‘“produced’’ January 14, 1899. Cherokee allotments were agreed 
upon, each enrollee was given 120 acres of land, and all the titles 
were guaranteed by the Federal government. The agreement of this 
year was modified somewhat the next year, when with Bixby still 
as acting chairman, a discussion of and revision of the agreement 
of the year before was taken up and the following provisions made :™ 


57. The following land shall be reserved from the general allotment 
herein provided: 


* * * * 
(v) Forty acres for the Cherokee Insane Asylum . 
* * * * 


59. (Public Buildings): The buildings of the Cherokee Insane Asylum, 
together with 40 acres of land upon which they are now located, to be 
selected by the Commission, shall be conveyed to the United States gra- 
tuitously to be used by it for the maintenance of an asylum for the In- 
sane of all classes within the Indian Territory and the United States shall 
make appropriations of money necessary to provide suitable accommoda- 
tions within said institution for the insane of said Territory, and to main- 
tain the same in a manner commensurate with such purpose, and all in- 
sane Cherokee citizens shall be cared for in such institution free of charge. 

* * * * 

62. Whenever a state government is established, including the Chero- 
kee country, the Cherokee Asylum and the School for the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb Children, with all property pertaining thereto, may be transferred 
by the United States to such state government. 


The steward serving at least for a short time was T. F. Wagoner 
(or perhaps Wagnon), in 1900, and J. George Wright was Indian 
Inspector. The Principal Chief, T. M. Buffington, had some diffi- 
culty in getting insurance on the Asylum in the amount of $5,450, 
but by distributing it among five companies he was able to obtain 
policies to run for a period of two years. At the same time the 
Orphan Asylum was able to get $7,333 in one company and $10,000 
in another. Evidently the Asylum had reached a new low in de- 
sirability as an insurance risk. Ironically, perhaps, the year 1903 
saw the burning of the Orphan Asylum and found the National Jail 
being prepared the second time for the reception of the inmates of 
the Asylum, this time to make room for the orphans. For pure 


227th Annual Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, Appendix 
No. 1, pp. 40-1. (Final agreement with the Cherokee Nation was incorporated in 
the Act of Congress approved July 1, 1902 [32 Stat., 716], and ratified in a special 
election on August 7, 1902, held in the Cherokee Nation, by a proclamation of 
¥ ce ae Lape oe: ee act provided that forty acres be reserved 
at the site of the Cherokee Insane As A i i i 
Chomite Nuiee cE aa ylum. Title to the property remained in the 

23 Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. 
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dogged adherence to a principle the insurance companies were not 
to be outdone, for immediately after the orphans had moved into 
the buildings vacated by the insane, a policy of $4,000 for a period 
of three years at the rate of $150, was possible, according to a clause 
in the policy, which stated that ‘‘The Insane Asylum is being used 
as an orphans’ home at the time of the contract.’’ 


In 1902, the resignation of Henry Houseberg was chronicled. 
He had made a good superintendent, according to The Advocate, and 
the inmates were well cared for. Matt Sanders was elected to take: 
his place and it was predicted by the same paper that he would 
fill the position with credit to himself. Such is the attitude of all 
good newspapers.*4 The last of the stewards took over his duties on 
the third Monday in November, 1903. According to the Cherokee 
Agreement with the United States, the Interior Department was 
now in charge of the Asylum and the local representative was John 
George Wright.2> Funds were still appropriated by the Cherokee 
National Council with the approval of the President. The steward, 
EK. W. Alberty, used in 1904, an appropriation for the repair of the 
Asylum which was now domiciled in the Old National Jail. Bids 
for furnishing material and making necessary repairs found S. M. 
Latimer low bidder, for $1,809.30. The repairs were to be completed 
by April 30.% 


It was during this year, 1903, that the Cherokee Orphans’ Home, 
at Salina, burned. The fire occurred November 17, and on Novem- 
ber 19, most of the orphans were moved to the Whittaker’s Orphan 
Home, where they remained for six months, and from which place 
they were removed to the Insane Asylum Buildings, the inmates of 
this latter having as indicated been moved to the National J ail. ‘This 
move must have occurred about April of 1904, as we find: ‘‘We, 
the undersigned, received from E. R. Alberty the sum of $2.00 each 
for hauling our load of goods from the Insane Asylum to the Na- 
tional Jail, the new asylum.’’ Then followed the names of twelve 


signers.” 


The Cherokee Advocate, January 9, 1904, quoted Mr. Oa 
as saying: ‘‘There are at present 18 persons confined in the asy se 
Their clothing is good, sufficient to keep them warm, as A a 
bedding, but the building is sadly in fie a aay a Fe 

indows, as they are nearly paneless. ack Spaniard, 
phirnate, was Pe enitad and eight years old, while the youngest 


was only eight. 


il] 19, 1902, p. 2, col. 4. 
hale Pn cae os Welahs” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, ¥X (June, 


. 120-23. ee 
amet i fo Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 


27 Ibid. 
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DESCRIPTION OF INSANE ASYLUM AND NATIONAL J AIL : 

In the Grant Foreman Transcripts (Vol. I), one finds this de- 
scription of the situation, as outlined by Joe S. Coppock, November 
9, 1904, who had been assigned to the task of making a survey of 
the boarding institutions in the Indian Territory: 

The Insane Asylum Reservation, five miles south of Tahlequah, now 
used as an orphanage, 40 acres at $25 per acre. The building is brick, 
three stories, 40x148 feet. On the first floor is the kitchen, dining room, 
assembly room, sitting room for boys, one for girls, and a store room. 
Second floor: eight large, four small rooms. Third floor: eight large, 
five small rooms, thirty one rooms in all, accommodating offices, employees 
and eighty orphan children. 


The Insane Asylum is now in the National Jail at Tahlequah. This is 
a two story and basement stone building, of four rooms to the story, or 
a twelve room building suitable for jail purposes. The value of the former 
Insane Asylum property is estimated to be worth $22,500, while the jail 
in which they are now located is estimated at $8,500 with two lots. There 
is remaining in the Insane Fund Account $8,500. 


In his report of November 1, 1905, Alberty said, ‘‘Health of 
the inmates is good—not one being sick. Have done the best we 
could without help of some things we needed. Expenses kept within 
the appropriation, 16 inmates. . .”’ The salary list of October in- 
eluded the medical superintendent, Dr. R. L. Fite, $19.44; steward, 
$50; matron, $18.75; laborer, $30; cook, $15; washwoman, $15. This 
is the first typewritten report found, and henceforth a duplicate 
copy was made of all accounts, quite an improvement over the old 
handwritten sheets. The above is a fairly typical salary sheet for 
the latter years of the asylum. An average month was $148.19; 
the year $1,778. Other expenses for 1905, maintenance, wood and 
stove costs amounted to $1,607.67, or a total of $3,385.67.%8 


The salaries for 1906 ran about the same, but there was an in- 
erease in the over all expense, which ran the amount up to $4,064.40. 
Considerable repair work accounted for much of this increase. 


Last YEAR OF THE ASYLUM 


The expenses for the last year of the Asylum were $3,679.21. 
EH. W. Alberty was still in charge and Dr. Fite was medical super- 
intendent. William C. Rogers was Principal Chief. His duties had 
been reduced to more or less perfunctory action. Statehood for Ok- 


28 bid. (In 1914, William C. Rogers, last elected principal chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation, was authorized to sell and convey the forty acre reserve and all build- 
ings of the former Cherokee Insane Asylum to the United States for $5,000. The 
institution was placed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior to be 
conducted as. an industrial school for restricted, orphan Indian children of Okla- 
homa, an appropriation of $25,000 being made by Congress for the year, for con- 
tinuation and maintenance of the institution. An act of Congress in 1925 changed 
the name of the school to “Sequoyah Orphan Training School,” in honor of the 
celebrated Sequoyah, inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. This institution has had 
many improvements and is one of the well known Indian schools in Oklahoma 


to-day.—M.H.W. ed.) 


ES 
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lahoma and Indian territories was in the offing. Chief Rogers did 
not even call a meeting of the National Council because he felt the 
expense unnecessary. Frank Frantz was Governor of Oklahoma 
Territory. The two territories were admitted as one state on No- 
vember 16, 1907. On May 22, 1908, ten patients from Cherokee 
county arrived at Norman. This represented the last of the people 
which the Cherokee Nation had so valiantly assisted through trial 
and misfortune due to mental ailments. Not all of the inmates of 
_ the Asylum had been insane by any means, but in later years, at 
least, it seems that the proportion had risen. It is difficult to state 
the exact proportion, but the ten patients coming to the sanitarium 
at Norman, must have been more than half the total inmates as the 
census of recent years at the Cherokee Asylum ran about eighteen. 


Throughout the life of the institution the stewards had played 
the major part in the management of the unfortunates. Their wives, 
-also, had on small salaries, and we can imagine by considerable 
skimping, helped in the process of getting this large family through 
on the minimum expenditures. When appropriations ran out the 
steward had to dig down into his own pocket or ask the banks, mer- 
chants and laborers for funds and supplies to tide over to another 
meeting of the Council. Through it all one rarely finds where any 
of these servants of the people made any complaint not fully justi- 
fied by the circumstances. 


The medical superintendents also must have had no small degree 
of worry, trial and tribulation. Having to furnish their own sup- 
plies and with the meagre salary allowed them they must have been 
hard put many times to take care of this very troublesome type of 
patient. The nursing situation was probably their most difficult 
problem, with many untidy patients and no way of combating in- 
fections. In fact, at that time, people still wrote of ‘‘healthy pus. 


It is interesting to note that ail the inmates were Map rhe 
as custodial cases and cures were not expected, although benefits 
might be gained. The Asylum was just that—a place of refuge. 
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APPENDIX 


Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, Saturday, August 24, 
1872, Vol. 3, No. 18-122, W. P. Boudinot, Editor. 


LETTER OF w. A. DUNCAN TO EDITOR CHEROKEE ADVOCATE 
Mr. Editor. 


The Orphan Asylum is a new thing in our country. There has been 
but little said about it. And some of the people seem not to understand 
how it is. I will try to explain it. But I will say two or three other 
things first. 


1. Our people should be true to one another. They should have con- 
fidence in one another. They should all know whatever is done by the 
National Council. They should, also, feel free to speak, and to imter- 
change their views about the affairs of the country. 


2, Every Cherokee loves his country. He loves its soil, its sun- 
shine, its streams. , He loves his people also, and would be glad to see 
them happy and prosperous. And every one is willing to labor for the 
good of his country. But the main thing is to find out what is best. 
It is by examining things and talking about them, then the Nation may 
find out what is best. 


38. It is the whole people then make the National Council. They 
pick out, in each of the nine districts, five of the wisest and best men 
they can find there. They send those men to Tahlequah every fall. And 
those men do not go there on their own business. They are the guardians 
of the whole country. And they are to inquire and find out what is 
best for the whole country. And when they find out what is best, they 
then say it shall be that way. This is called making law. And a law in 
this way, is just the same as if it had been made by the people. Because 
the Councilors act for the people, and their act is the act of the whole 
people. And in Council they also speak for the whole people; and their 
voice then, is the voice of the people, It is thus that the people make 
their own laws. 


The Council, at its last session, passed a bill to establish the Cher- 
okee Orphan Asylum. They thought this would be best. They had for 
a long time noticed the old orphan system, And it appeared to have some 
faults. Under the system the orphans did not receive as great benefit 
as was desirable. This had been the opinion of wise men for a long time. 
Mr. H. D. Reese had been Superintendent of the schools for a number 
of years. He had noticed the schools with a great deal of care. And 
in a report which he made to the National Council, he said, there ought 
to be an Asylum started for the Orphans. And this was the opinion of 
the Councilors last fall. 


So the Cherokee Nation has now an Asylum for the orphans. But 
this Asylum don’t belong to me, nor to you. It don’t belong to this 
church nor the other church. It belongs to the whole Cherokee people. 
All have an equal interest in it. Every one should do his part to build 
it up, so as to make it to the greatest amount of good. It ought not to 
be treated like a lone tree in a prairie, One traveller will go by that 
tree and break a switch. Another one will go along and break a branch. 
A wagoner will drive along, and chop into the side of it. At last an- 
other comes along and builds a big campfire at its roots. And in a short 
time the tree is dead. But the Asylum should be treated like a flower 
garden. Every one should do his part to make it grow, flourish and 
bloom, so as to lend a charm to the entire Nation, It should be warmed 


with the heart’s truest feelings, and made light by gentle smiles and 
generous words. 
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: The Asylum is intended to be a home for the orphan. A i 1 
intention to make it a good home. It must be a Tat phe tar: ms 
them than they can find any where else. They eat three times a day. 
Hvery one eats as much as he wants. And the table is about as good 
as we generally see in the country, And all persons about the place 
eat at the same table, and eat of the same victuals with the pupils. There 
1s no exception in this case. It is intended to clothe the pupils comfort- 
ably, but not with extravagance. But I will tell more about the inside 
arrangements of the Asylum in another paper. I will close this paper 
by making a few general remarks. 


Our little Nation is not wholly out of sight. Some stars are so little 
and so far away that some men cannot see them. But there is one 
eye that sees them. It is the eye of God. God put those little sparks 
‘up there to do their part in lighting up the universe. So God sees our 
little nation. He intended that our influence, small as it may be, should 
be felt among the great nations in shaping up the affairs of the world 
for a better state of things. So good men, too, are looking at us. A 
bad heart makes the eye so dark that a person can see no good in any 
thing. But a good heart so gives light to the eye, that a man will see 
the smallest good, though it be a long way off. And good people are 
looking upon us from every way. They see the good we are trying to 
do, and are glad to give us encouragement. Fond eyes are turned toward 
us from the big cities of the “pale face;” and from the shores of the 
two great seas they are looking at us. They want to see what we are 
going to do by way of improvement. And they are glad when they see 
that we are doing what we can to educate our people and to make them 
good, and wise and great. But many of the people at a distance know 
but little about the Indians. They think the Indians are yet as they 
were two hundred and fifty years ago. And whenever they hear the 
Indians mentioned, they at once think of great scarey savages, like the 
pictures they have put into their books—like the pictures they drew 
around the picture of John Smith, with great war-clubs and tomahawks 
in their hands. And they think all the Indians are of their sort. This 
is the way they get wrong views of the Indians. People are always more 
ready to tel lof evil, than they are to tell of good. And the newspapers 
ready to tell of evil, than they are to tell of good. And the newspapers 
Indians. But they are slow to tell of the good that is here. Now this 
is not fair. In this way the best person in the world might be made a 
very bad one, to those not acquainted with him. And not only so. But 
some of the papers do really tell stories on the Indians. And they do 
this on purpose to hurt the Indians. They want all the people that read 
their papers to believe that the Indians are all ignorant, lazy and vicious. 
And then they argue that because the Indians are this way, they ought 
to have their houses and lands taken away from them. This is bad rea- 
soning. And it is reasoning for a worse purpose, How would they like 
to have the same reasoning applied to themselves. Their lawyers say, 
“It is poor rule that worketh not both ways.” I presume they would 
not like it at all. What if the world should adopt the rule that every 
lazy, ignorant, and wicked man should be compelled to leave his house 
and lands for some one else? Don’t you think in Bae eae) many a 
white man in every state would have to “get up and dust? 

W. A. Duncan. * 


-* Cherokee Papers 1815-1874, pp. 229-234, Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical 
Society. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Literary ACHIEVEMENT MEDALS 


Oklahoma A. and M. College is enriched by deposit in the 
Library of three gold medals, the first to be offered for literary 
achievement in the College. These beautiful awards of valuable 
size and rare beauty are a complete collection offered by Alexander 
Covington Magruder, first professor of agriculture and horticulture 
in the College. Kate Neal won the first medal in 1893, George W. 
Bowers the second in 1894, and Arthur W. Adams won the third 
medal in 1895. 


The first two medals were offered in freshmen contests in 
declamation, and the third medal was given for the best oration 
written and delivered by a junior on an agricultural or scientific 
subject. Miss Neal and Mr. Bowers are living. The medals will 
be on permanent display in the library. 


The story of the medals and their collection grew out of the 
preparation of a three volume Record Book of manuscript ma- 
terials. It was prepared by an Oklahoma History Class, alumni 
and friends of the College in 1941, for the centennial celebration 
in 1991. A two volume set entitled, ‘‘Selections from the Record 
Book,’’ was presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OPENING OF THE CHEROKEE OUTLET 


One of the most spectacular and best advertised single events 
in the history of Oklahoma was the opening of the Cherokee Out- 
let, popularly called the ‘‘Opening of the Cherokee Strip,’’ on 
September 16, 1893. Owing to World War II, the general semi-— 
centennial celebration of this Opening, which had been tentatively 
planned with special programs and colorful pageantry, was not 
held this year in the Strip lands, a tract now included in thirteen 
counties and parts of counties, lying between the eastern boundary 
of Osage County and the 100th Meridian, in Northern Oklahoma. 
Newspapers in the region, however, carried interesting historical 
accounts and feature stories commemorating this fiftieth anni- 
versary. Golden Anniversary editions were published by The Alva 
Review-Courter, The Perry Daily Journal and The Helena Star. The 
latter, the weekly paper printed at Helena, Alfalfa County, Gaylord 


1For history on the Cherokee Outlet see the following articles: Joe B. Milam, ~ 
“The Opening of the Cherokee Outlet,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, IX (September, 
1931), pp. 268-86, (December, 1931), pp. 254-75, and X (March, 1932), pp. 115-37. 
Also, Berlin B. Chapman, “How the Cherokees Acquired the Outlet,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, XV (March, 1937), pp. 30-49; “How the Cherokees Acquired and 


Disposed of the Outlet,” ibid. (June, 1937) pp. 205-25, (September, 1937) 291- 
321, and XVI (March, 1938), pp. 36-51. - 5 
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T. Newby, Editor and Owner, carried an interesting display of loc- 


al and historical notes includine a short articl “ 
‘Cherokee Strip.’ ’’ - e on “‘The Name 


The following letters written by A. M. Thomas of Tonkawa to 
a daughter in Colorado, who was a small child at the time of the 
Opening of the Cherokee Strip, were contributed to the Historie- 
al Society by Homer S. Chambers, a resident of Tulsa and contribu- 


tor to The Chronicles. In making this contribution, Mr. Chambers 
in part wrote (1941): 


“These letters tell the story of an early day family and community 
with fidelity and are so typical of the early Strip days as to be worthy, I think, 
of a place in our historical archives. Mr. Thomas, the writer, was one of 
the first set of county commissioners of Kay County elected after the 
Opening, and has been active ever since in the political, civic and agricul- 
tural affairs of his community. He still owns his original homestead (on 
which there are a few producing oil wells now) but lives in Tonkawa, the 
past year being in very poor health. In the second of these letters, partic- 
ularly, there is a heart-throb in practically every paragraph, and as I read 
this number and my mind goes back to those hectic days, a lump rises in 
my throat as each stark incident in this recital is retold.” 


Tonkawa, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Niles North, Arriola, Colo. December 31, 1929 
My Dear Girl: 


When you were visiting us recently you asked me to write some of our 
early experiences in Oklahoma for your memory book, so here goes: 


“THE OPENING OF THE STRIP” 


On the 10th of September, 1893, I came to Arkansas City on the train 
and there met my father who had preceded me with a team and wagon. 


As all of the old settlers will remember, we had to register and swear 
that we were half white, fully free and various other things before we were 
even permitted to make the race into the Cherokee Strip. The registration 
booth was south of Arkansas City and if I remember correctly, about a 
quarter of a mile from where the railroad crosses the state line. The 
population of Arkansas City at that time was without doubt the greatest 
in its history, for around every place that water could be had or where 
there was a vacant lot, one could find a camp of boomers In wagons or 


tents awaiting the strip opening. 


We lined up for this registration on Monday and the fashion was then 


to divide your group, part of them staying in line and holding the place 


until they got through and the others taking out water and provisions for 
the parties in line. 

first two days of this registration one would not dare to leave 
his ham in the line = someone else would have it when he returned. cavers 
the second day, however, the “would be’ settlers formed an organiza jon 
out of the lines by which each tenth man was designated apie of bie 
particular squad of ten men. It was his duty to see that no one As ? 
in on that squad. I happened to be the tenth man in one bune me ; 
fell to my lot to sleep on the ground rolled up in a blanket on that aes oe 
night. On Friday I made it through and got my cor pea te be £0 itle 
me to try to beat somebody else to a claim in the “Promised Land. 
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I should have said in the beginning that there were four in our party. My 
father, my brother, a man who had been working for us and myself made 


up our group. 


On Friday evening, the 15th of September, we moved out of Arkansas 
City and camped that night at the northwest corner of the Chilocco reser- 
vation. This camp was crowded in every direction for a half mile for the 
reason that it was about the only place along the state line that water 
was obtainable. 


We had only a team and wagon in which to make this race and we 
provisioned the wagon with four days’ rations for ourselves and the team 
and filled a barrel, which we had obtained, with water. 


The morning of the 16th we broke camp and drove west along the state 
line to the west bank of Bitter Creek, where a dim trail took off into the 
strip to the south. The entire distance from the corner of the Chilocco 
reservation to the ridge on the west side of Bitter Creek and as far west 
from that as we could see was one solid mass of wagons, buggies, carts 
and horsemen. As the hour approached for the opening, this entire dis- 
tance from the reservation to the ridge was a solid line of horsemen stand- 
ing knee to knee as far as the eye could see. Back of this line of horsemen 
were the carts and buggies and lighter vehicles of every conceivable 
description. Then came the heavy wagons with their covers, driven by 
old men or the women of the families in most cases. 


The cavalry was in front of us, one to about each quarter of a mile 
along the line to see that no one crossed the 100-foot strip before the hour 
of noon. * 


A rather distressing incident occurred, we learned afterwards. At the 
west corner of the Chilocco reservation, about three minutes before noon, 
aman, who was slightly deaf and whose mount was very excitable, either 
by intention or accident, made a break for the open prairie. He was 
ordered to come back but did not heed the order and the Lieutenant in 
charge of a nearby squad ordered a soldier to shoot at him with the result 
that the rider was killed. This soldier faced the courts in Newkirk the 
folowing year but was acquitted. 


The sound of this gun apparently precipitated the race. From where 
we stood on top of this hill we saw the race start to the east of us and 
spread out like a vast fan. The soldier in front of our division fired a 
six-shooter at about the time we could see the bunch to the east starting. 
Then we were off. 


There was some rather amusing things happened along this line. One 
that I recall was that of a woman standing the front ranks among the 
horses, and I wondered what was going to happen when the race started. 
She wore the regulation sunbonnet and carried an umbrella. When the 
rush began, she jerked off her sunbonnet, grabbed a handful of her skirts 
and made as pretty a foot race as I have ever seen. When she was sure 
She had gotten over the line, she sat down, stuck her flag in the ground 
and raised her umbrella. As far as I know she proved up on her land. 


I drove the team in this race and to say that we went about as fast 
as a wagon ever went is putting it mildly. We followed the dim trail and 
were ahead of the other wagons. Before we had gone half a mile, the 
horsemen were all out of sight and the lighter vehicles had mostly dis- 
appeared, with a few overturned, the horses running away and belongings 
scattered all over the prairie. 


The prairie had been burned off the night before or early that morning 


and in places was still burning. There was a haze of smoke all over the 
country. 


——_— 
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We followed this dim trail almost to where Blackwell now is and crossed 
the Chikaskia River. As nearly as I can remember the ford was located 
near the corner of what was afterwards known as the Rube Kerns’ place. 
Now there are two or three oil wells on either side of the road. 


By the time we reached the river, the horsemen were “sanged up” in 


groups of two to five on this bottom land and each was sure that he had 
been there first. 


After crossing the river we went south without a trail or land mark until 
finally we intersected the trail where it crossed Stink Creek, north of the 
present townsite of Tonkawa, about the middle of Section 15-26-1 West. 
We then followed the trail to the Yellow Bull crossing on the Salt Fork 
which was located west of where Tonkawa now stands. There was a cabin 
on this Indian allotment at the Yellow Bull crossing and also a spring of 
fresh water. The stream from this spring was so small that it would take 
about three to five minutes to fill a cup. 


That night, September 16, settlers drove in from every direction to 
this’ spring to get water and were lined up all night long trying to get 
enough water to wet their tongues. We had the barrel of water in our 
wagon out of which we watered our team and managed to make out, al- 
though the water was warn and stale. I had to sit on top of the barrel 
until midnight to keep the thirsty travelers from appropriating what little 
water we had left. 


None of our party was fortunate in finding a piece of land on which 
to stop that did not have from one to a dozen already there, on account 
of the speed with which the horsemen came. 


The next day, Sunday, September 17, the sun came up in a round disk, 
red and angry looking and the wind began to blow from the south. As 
the day advanced the wind reached the velocity of a gale, and the dust 
and sand were so thick we could searcely see one hundred yards. Many 
of the people who had camped at the spring that night and who failed to 
get even a contest on a piece of land, and even some who thought they had 
staked a claim, were so tired and disgusted with the barrenness of the 
country, and the wind and dust, that they immediately took out for Kansas 
and civilization. 


It was necessary for my brother and the other one of our party to 
return to eastern Kansas, so about noon on the 17th of September we 
broke camp at the Yellow Bull crossing and started for White Eagle station 
on the Santa Fe, in company with some acquaintances who had set up 
with us at the camp the night before. 


The trail led across the present townsite of Tonkawa and I remember 
an old farmer, who was among the acquaintances mentioned above, calling’ 
my attention to the fresh mounds the gophers had dug, saying, ‘ Look a 
that ground! I wouldn’t give a dollar for a whole township of it. I xe 
go back to Kansas and stay there five years and buy 160 acres, if oo wan 
it, for five or six hundred dollars.” The last I heard of this friend of ee 
he was still back east and he never did have the five or six hundred dollars 
.to buy the farm that he talked about. 


These two parties took the train at White Eagle station ngs Pirepaan 
and I went on to Arkansas City through what is now Ponca City, . sre 
and Newkirk, which were at that time nothing but tent pines f= Ar aamiek 
City we loaded up with enough provisions, hay and grain to a or ie Mies 
or more. We then started back southwest across the prairie yee ain 
where the Dilworth Oil Fields now are. We followed beta vane pee ; ee 
place where Blackwell now stands. I think this was on Wednesday fo 


ing the opening. 
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We crossed the river east of what is now Blackwell at an old ford, 
but there was no water in the river, it being dry and sandy. Some enter- 
prising genius had foreseen the lack of water and had set up a sand point 
and pitcher pump and furnished all and sundry, weary and thirsty travelers 
with water at the price of ten cents a bucket. I have no idea who this man 
was, but he was certainly a Napoleon of finance at the time. 


Coming into Blackwell from the east, we found a bunch of surveyors 
surveying the townsite of Blackwell. Having a slight acquaintance with 
one of the boys, he told me that they were surveying government land, 
which I believe was called the Potts eighty, at least it was the eighty acres 
on which the First National Bank now stands, which is located on the 
southwest corner. He also told me that if we wanted a town lot we could 
stake some when they got to a certain point to the north of where they 
were then. Each one of us was entitled to four lots. 


A young man by the name of Ball was with father and me at that time 
so we took these lots. As nearly as I can remember at the present time, 
they were somewhere just south of where the Frisco railroad crosses the 
river. 


We camped there that night, and since I had a set of carpenter tools 
I was anxious to get a job. Ball was a kind of carpenter also, so we took 
a piece of a packing box and stuck a stake in the ground with the following 
inscription, “Thomas and Ball, Contractors and Builders.” After we had 
made camp, we went up town; that is where the city well and the bank 
corners are now. On the way up there we encountered a couple of young 
men who had a tent and an old army printing press and we learned that 
they intended to publish a newspaper. The name of this paper, as I recall, 
was to be “The Blackwell Record.” 


Of course, being newspaper men they “hit us up’ for some advertising, 
and in that issue of the paper appeared a card “Thomas and Ball, Con- 
tractors and Builders.” This to my certain knowledge was the first news- 
paper ever published on the ground in the town of Blackwell. It came off 
the press on Friday morning, September 22, 1893. It was a small paper, 
probably sixteen inches by twenty-two. It was published by H. S. Chambers 
and I am not sure, but I believe his partner’s name was Nall. 


Ball and I got a job of work helping built a restaurant which, aside 
from the township office, was the first building built in the town of Black- 


well. As I recall, it stood about the middle of the block north of the First 
National Bank. 


The dust made by teams and men was about ankle deep on Main 
Street and nearly as bad on all the other streets, and the wind blew a 
hurricane all this time. Ball picked up a fourteen by twelve plank and 
started around the building. The wind upset him, crippled him up and 
he had to quit work for that afternoon. The dust was so thick that when 
I drove a nail, I struck at where my fingers were and hammered at the 
nail by guess. 


The only place to eat at this time was in a tent, which was full of 
dust and sand, and with every mouthful one got about as much sand as 
“grub.” There weren't any clean faces in that country then. On the 
Saturday night following this, there came a glorious rain which laid the 
dust and things were much more pleasant. 


A. few days later, however, I learned of a vacant or abandoned claim 
on the south side of Salt Fork west of Tonkawa and immediately went 
down and settled on it, by making temporary improvements in the way of 
a dugout, Your loving Dad, 

A. M. THOMAS. 
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Tonkawa, Oklahoma, 


Mrs. Niles North, April 30th, 1930 


My Dear Girl: 
Arriola, Colorado. 


In a former letter I described the incidents of a race on September 16 
1893, and its results. After obtaining the claim that was afterwards ite 
home, I went back to Iola, Kansas, the latter part of November, 1893, and 
hauled off a little wheat crop that we had there and received Abe y foun 


cents a bushel for most of it: paid up what debts I ec 
; Da oul 4 
leave for the new land. cae Tele eae 


On January 2, 1894, I hitched the team to the old wagon, loaded in about 
ten bushels of shelled corn, about half a hog, the only one that we had 
and with $10.50 in my pocket, started by myself for Oklahoma. I Wad. 
three horses with me and it took me six days to make it to where Tonkawa 
now is. I had in the wagon a little folding rocking chair, an old ramshackle 
cooking stove and a few joints of pipe, which was the stock of furniture 
we owned at that time. I left your mother and you and Ruth at the old 
home in Kansas. You were two years old at that time and as Ruth was 
born the first of December, 1893, she was only a month old. The first of 
February, your mother and you children came to Arkansas City to your 
Aunt Fannie’s on the train, where I met you. I think it was the fifth of 
February we left Arkansas City, a cold wintry day, in a wagon and started 
across the prairie for the new home. 


I had bought a sod plow for $10, on time, and had it tied on the wagon 
and a trunk rather badly battered held all of the clothing for you two 
ehildren and your mother, and I might add that I was wearing all the 
clothing I had, which consisted of a pair of overalls and a canvas coat. 
The trip was made from Arkansas City to where Tonkawa now is, that day, 
and it is needless to say that it was a long, cold, hard trip on mother and 
you babies. 


We camped there that night in an old Indian cabin and the rats were 
so thick around there that they kept you terrified most of the evening. 
The next morning we forded the river and took across the country, without 
any road or track to go by, for the claim. We arrived at the dugout, 
which was about 12x14 feet, and took stock of our earthly possessions 
which consisted of a wagon more or less dilapidated and the before mentioned 
sod plow and three horses, with some chain harness, an old cook stove 
and a few boxes for chairs. When we counted up the cash, we had twenty- 
five cents in money and no prospects to get any more anywhere. This 
in mid-winter without even a spear of grass, dry or any other way, in 
sight. We had to haul water in a barrel from the spring where Tonkawa 
now is for use, which is about eight miles. Of course, I had a box of 
earpenter tools, but no one had any money to buy lumber with or build 
houses and the settlers were not yet coming into the country. 


We got settled in there and that day or the next I took the sod plow 
and plowed a little patch of the best sod I could find around there and 
cut it up in chunks and covered the board roof of the dugout with it. 
We had traded for some wheat on an Indian allotment and had some 
straw to feed the horses and fill a bedtick to sleep on. The bedstead 
was some pine boards nailed together, without springs, and was rather a 
crude affair. The table was likewise made out of pine boards and home- 
made and for light we had a No. 2 lantern. If you remember the floor was 
of dirt and the walls were the same. When you got out of the wagon and 
looked around at that place and your mother wanted pe hese your coat off, 
you said: “No, let’s go home. I don’t like this place. And it took you 
quite a while to get used to the idea of staying in a hole in the ground 


like that. 
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After we had been there a week or two, we ran out of coffee, sugar, 
and of course, never had any milk and about everything to eat that we 
had was flour and a little meat. We were then getting our mail at Black- 
well, nineteen miles away. One morning I got up early and told your 
mother that I was going to Blackwell to do a little trading and she wanted 
to know what I was going to trade and I told her that I had some lots 
up there and plenty of nerve. I went to Blackwell and traded four lots 
that I had, for seven dollars worth of groceries and five dollars in money, 
and when I came home I had three packages of Arbuckle’s coffee and that 
old coffee mill that you now have that your mother gave you as an heir- 
loom, a wash board and tub and a big piece of Battleaxe tobacco, for I 
had been out of tobacco for two weeks and had been out of money for 
more than that. 


You will better appreciate the condition in which we were in if you 
can visualize the landscape as it was then. There was not a house or 
dugout of any kind in sight from there, and only two between our place 
and where Tonkawa now is. I expect you wonder what we thought and 
what we did. We did not think much about the condition of affairs, but 
we had come there with the determination to stay. I had taken some 
boards and penciled crude signs on them. and stuck them up whereven 
there was a crude trail, notifying any who might pass that I was a carpenter 
and ready to work at almost anything. Along the latter part of February 
there came one of the biggest snow storms we have ever had in the thirty- 
six years that we have lived in Oklahoma. Fortunately it found us with 
enough cottonwood wood that we had swiped off the limbs and fallen timber 
along the river to last us through the cold spell. 


Your Uncle Howard was staying with us at that time and when that 
snow fell we started out with the intention of getting a rabbit or something 
of fresh meat. We walked all day in that snow, knee deep, and never even 
found a rabbit track, so you see the country was pretty bare. 


A few days after this snow fell and while it was still very deep, a 
man built a house over just south of Tonkawa and got word to me some 
way that he wanted me to help him put the roof on, so I got on one of 
the horses early one morning, bareback, and went over there and put in 
the day nailing shingles on his house. There was snow on the ground 
and nasty. I had intended to get home early as I knew your mother 
would be uneasy, but along about four o’clock the scaffold we had put up 
broke and let all of the men down except myself. The owner of the house 
‘was badly hurt by the fall and kind of half crazy and I though he was 
going to die, so I stayed with the bunch until pretty late that night, before 
I started home and when [I did get home your mother was just about 
crazy for fear I had got lost on the prairie. I got one dollar and a half 
in this day and night’s work and it was the first money I earned in Okla- 

oma. 


A. little while later I got to build a house a mile south on the Fulton 
place. You will remember that house as it still stands to this day. A 
story and a half high, fourteen by twenty-eight feet completed, and I 
built it for twenty-eight dollars. Then I got a house to build of the same 
size for Marion McGaha, which was five miles away, and I got twenty- 
eight dollars for building it. That was too much money and I was rich. 


In the meantime, your grandfather had sold an equity that he owned 
in Kansas and he, your Uncle Howard and Uncle Jim had come down to 
the Indian lease by Tonkawa. Your Uncle Howard had the claim, which 
you know very well, at that time, and the school land was to lease. Neither 
he nor I had a dollar in the world but we bid on the lease on the west half 
of the school section, one quarter at thirty-five dollars a year and the 
other at twenty-five a year. We had no idea where we would get the 
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money but we were determined to get by in some kind of way, so by the 
first of April your Uncle Howard and myself controlled 640 acres in that 
vicinity and about all we had was our nerve. We also had an interest in 
and lease on 320 acres that lays now joining the townsite of Tonkawa on 
the west, and your Uncle Jim and grandfather lived there that first summer.. 


The townsite of Tonkawa was laid out in May of that year and between 
trying to break sod and raise a crop on the Indian lease, your Uncle Jim 
and myself did some carpenter work. Built a few houses whenever we 
could get a job and, in fact, covered the country for ten miles around pretty 
thoroughly with our box of carpenter tools working for any kind of price 
we could get, from seventy-five cents a day, for ten hours work, up, often 
walking five miles night and morning. The summer was dry and hot. 
We managed to plant a little sod corn, and the hot winds cooked it, like- 
wise the kaffir corn we had. The corn we planted on the allotment did 
not make decent fodder, but we had to cut it up for fodder through the 
winter and hauled it the eight miles from where Tonkawa is out to our place. 


When your grandfather came down from Kansas, he brought a couple 
of cows and some chickens, and they were the source of a lot of trouble 
for we had no fences of any kind. We managed to lay up a kind of log 
pen that answered for a chicken house and mother tried to raise some 
chickens, but the coyotes were so thick and impudent that she did not 
have much luck. One moonlight night, they made a mass attack on the 
chickens and she got out, together with your Uncle Howard, with some 
broomsticks and clubs and actually clubbed the coyotes away from the 
chickens. We raised nothing this year that amounted to anything but 
got some of the ground plowed and managed to sow a little wheat. The 
next year was just as bad. We had no grain to feed the horses and would 
go out early in the morning and plow sod until about ten o’clock and then 
unhitch and unharness our horses and turn them loose to grass. Then 
catch them up again about two o’clock and plow with them until they got 
so weak they could not pull the plow. Then we would unhitch and cold 
hammer the shears for the next morning. 


The next year we raised a little more and your Uncle and myself ran 
a threshing machine all summer and let your mother herd you kids and 
one cow and stayed by herself in that dugout while we were trying to get 
. enough money to buy a few clothes and groceries we needed. 


The third year we raised a crop and built the house, got a little fence 
and kept on going. Of course, from that time on, you have a fair recol- 
lection of how we got along. 


I am writing you this little note that you may see the kind of time 
we had in our younger days and all I can say to you is that if you and 
the rest of the kids had as much nerve as your mother and your dad had, 
there is no reason why you should not succeed. The most of the younger 
people at the present time are troubled with “Can’ts,” but there is nothing 
impossible if you make up your mind you are going to do it. 


I have no apologies for the things I did not do and no boasts to make for 
the things I did, and only wish that I had the youth and strength to tackle a 
proposition in the same manner in which I did this one and I must say, 
too, that your mother certainly had strength and nerve and a whole lot 
of patience to go through the years of hard work and sacrifice that she did, 
raising the family that she did under conditions as they existed at that 
time. If these experiences, put down in cold type, will do you children 
any good, it will have accomplished its purpose. 

Affectionately, 
A. M. THOMAS. 
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Tonkawa, Oklahoma, 
Mrs. Niles North, September 15, 1933. 
Arriola, Colorado. 
My Dear Mable: 


As in a former letter I described to you some of the early day ex- 
periences, I thought it might interest you to know something further about 
other conditions and problems that were encountered after we moved on 
the place. 


You will recall that your mother and I moved on there to stay per- 
manently in February, 1894. The place, of course, was nothing but a bald 
prairie. There were no schools, churches or roads. The school laws of 
the territory required that before we could organize a school district and 
obtain any public school funds, we must have held at least three months 
of school. The funds for holding the three months had to be obtained by 
subscriptions from the settlers and, in April or May, 1894, we went to work 
on this proposition and took up a subscription to pay a teacher. To the 
best of my recollection, the salary was five dollars a month. The school 
was held in a dugout on what, I believe, was known as the Shanefeldt place. 


After we had certified to the proper authorities that we had held this 
school, our school district was organized and we had a winter term of 
school during 1894-5, taught by Mrs. Chas. Nix in her residence on what 
is now the North Herbig place, just across the road from the Cottage Hill 
school house. The next year, in the fall of 1896, we voted bonds and built 
the old Cottage Hill school house, the lumber for which we hauled from 
Ponca City. 


The first church and Sunday Schoo] that we had in that neighborhood 
was held on the place now owned by Jim Smith, which we always termed 
the “Dad” Chambers place. This was in the summer of 1894, and we con- 
tinued to have Sunday school and church until the new school house was 
built in 1895. 


In the winter of 1895 the first death occurred in our neighborhood and 
the question of a cemetery came up. Mr. Stalnaker, whom you remember, 
suggested that we lay out a cemetery on the southwest corner of his place, 
which we did, and in the spring of 1896 the county surveyor came out and 
platted one and one-quarter acres on the Stalnaker place and one and 
one-quarter acres on the place owned by C. J. Anderson adjoining it, which 
made two and one-half acres in the cemetery. It was called the Riverview 
Cemetery and was the first regularly platted and laid out and duly recorded 
country cemetery in Kay County. Some of the towns in the county, notably, 
Newkirk, laid out cemeteries before this, but no country communities 
platted and laid out cemeteries before this time. 


During the winter and summer of 1895-6, Mr. H. A. Moulton conceived 
the idea of building a church in that neighborhood and proceeded to raise 
the money by subscription, and I believe solicited funds in every town 
from Wichita to Guthrie and of every one that he met. By early fall of 
1896 he had accumulated enough money to pay for most of the lumber 
needed to build a church and the church was begun in October, 1896, and 
completed and ready for occupancy by December. The first Christmas 
tree you ever attended was put on in this old church on Christmas eve of 
1896. I might add that this church, as far as I know, was the first country 
frame church that was built anywhere in the Cherokee Strip. There were 
a number of other country churches built at that time or before, but were 
all constructed either as dugouts or sod houses. To old Mr. Moulton, Uncle 
Dave Phillips, Timothy Chambers, W. L. Stalnaker and your Uncle Jim 
is due the credit for the construction of this church. There were other 
churches built in the towns around about in the summer of 1894-5 or one 
or two years before this was done, but at that time people could not go 
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to town in fifteen minutes as the i 
‘ y can now, so it was necessary to h 
Sunday schools and churches where they could get to them. i he 


: You might be interested in knowing something of conditions and early 
history of the town of Tonkawa, as that was the only town you ever knew 
for -— a, number of years. The present townsite was homesteaded by Eli 
Blake and Wiley Gregory and in the early spring of 1894, they, together 
with T. 121, Martin, organized, under the Federal law covering the mabliG 
domain, a townsite company and employed a civil engineer, Elmer Chapson 
by name, to survey and make a plat of the original townsite of Tonkawa 
The plat shows that this was done from April 15 to April 25, 1894 and 
the town was opened for settlement at that time. The Townsite company 
gave certificates of purchase for the lots, but could not give deeds until 
certain formalities required by the United States Government were complied, 
with. The first building on the ground of the new townsite was a little 
grocery store brought in by C. H. Martindale and was moved from a claim 
about four miles northwest of town. 


During the summer of 1894, B. F. Robison, Mr. Truesdale and a few 
others, organized a Baptist church and a church was built on the site of 
the present Baptist church. Also the school district was organized and a 
frame school building was built that summer on the site of the public 
school building as it now stands in the town. The townsite was sandy, 
dirty and a few straggling stores, ete., were scattered around in the town. 


The petition for a postoffice was written at the camp of the old Yellow 
Bull crossing in October, 1893, or a short time after the race, and was cir- 
culated among the settlers in this vicinity during the fall of 1898. Eli 
Blake and H. L. Wile wrote up the petitions which were granted by the 
Post Office Department a short time afterwards, and Eli Blake was named 
the first postmaster at about the time the town of Tonkawa was platted. 
The postoffice, for a time, was in Blake’s residence on what is now Twelfth 
Street in Tonkawa, but was later moved up in the block west of Main Street. 


During the summer of 1894, the roads were being changed from trails 
across the prairie to section lines as the settlers came in and plowed up 
their land or built fences, as the case might be, on their claims. The Yellow 
Bull crossing was closed that summer and we had to come up the hill 
west of Tonkawa where it was very steep and difficult to get up. We 
who lived west of town had a makeshift ford at the mouth of Deer Creek 
that we used a great deal. In the fall of 1894, there was a general election 
of county officers. From September 16, 1893, until this time, all officers 
of the county and township were appointed by the then governor of the 
Territory, whose name was Renfrow. Mid-summer of 1894 the political 
conventions were held for the nomination of the various county officers, 
and I was unfortunate enough to be selected for the Republican Conven- 
tion as their candidate for county commissioner in this district and was 
elected at the election held in November of 1894. The following spring, 
through my influence and on petition of a number of residents of the 
town of Tonkawa, the road on the half-section line south of town was 
laid out as a county road and now the paved road south out of Tonkawa. 
We managed that summer to get this road open and to fix a makeshift 
ford across the river near where the bridge now stands. 


ber to be exact, I managed to get an appro- 


, Septem 
ee ee er to build a bridge and we 


reer . s 
priation out of the bridge fund of the coun ) 
built the old pile bridge across the Salt Fork River. You are, no doubt, 


kicking about the taxes at the present time. For your intormaieD, the: 
entire road and bridge fund the commission had to use from July 1, 1895, 
to July 1, 1896, was $38,820. The bridge four hundred and forty feet long 


across the Salt Fork River at that time, cost $1,990. 
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A year later we were enabled to get a bridge built across the Chikaskia 
River northeast of Tonkawa which gave us a chance to get out in that 
direction to Ponca City on fairly good roads. It must be remembered 
that, up to this time and for a year or two later, there was no work done 
on the highways except such as absolutely had to be done in order to 
get over them with a wagon and team. There were no graders or other 
road machinery at that time. 


Recounting these incidents in which I had a part, I want to say 
that the same things with variations, occurred in every neighborhood in 
the Cherokee Strip and that the cooperation of the people as a whole 
made it possible for us to go ahead with whatever degree of success we 
attained. Great credit is due to every one who participated in the develop- 
ment of this part of the country. One of the lessons from this experience 
which the present generation can learn is that there are no obstacles so 
large, no difficulties so great but what may be overcome by cooperation and 
intelligent application to problems in hand. 

Affectionately, 
A. M. THOMAS 


Tonkawa, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Niles North, February 16, 1934. 
Arricola, Colorado. 
My Dear Mable: 


In my letter of September 15, 1933, I gave you what information I 
could with reference to the early days in our neighborhood from the time 
of the opening up until 1896. All of this is largely a local matter pertain- 
ing to that neighborhood and to finish off the items, many of which were 
mentioned in my last letter, I am supplementing it by this letter today. 


The town of Tonkawa, the opening of which was mentioned in my 
former letter, was at this time a lively little place and in 1896 had one 
general store, a hardware, a drug store, three groceries, two saloons, and 
a feed and livery stable. It is to be remembered that at this time auto- 
mobiles or any other transporation except team and horseback, were not 
in use. For the benefit of those who have forgotten what a feed yard 
means, will say that it was a corral containing probably two or three 
city lots with sheds all around to put the teams in. They always had a 
supply of grain and baled hay to feed the stock, and quite often had a 
small room with a stove in it and bunks on one end for sleeping accom- 
modations for the freighters and teamsters. 


At this time and until three years later, 1898 to be exact, all our com- 
munications with the outside world were carried on by star and freight 
route from Ponca City. The crops we raised in this part of the country 
until 1897 did not justify the construction of railroads, but in that year 
we raised an immense crop of wheat, much of it making better than fifty 
bushels to the acre, and a good crop of corn at the same time. This induced 
the building of railroads in here and the Santa Fe, or a subsidiary of it, 
built a road from Hutchinson, Kansas, through Medford to Blackwell, 
which brought our railroad facilities a little closer than they had been. 


As I recollect it, the crops of 1898 were all hauled to Blackwell and part 
of the crop of 1899. 


In 1899 a party of Tonkawa boosters, headed by T. H. Martin, Mr. 
Richards and Mr. Gregory, organized what they called the Santa Fe 
Construction Company and induced the Santa Fe railroad to extend their 
line from Hunnewell, Kansas, to Blackwell and on to Tonkawa. If my 
recollection serves me rightly, the first wheat shipped out of Tonkawa 
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was in the fall of 1899. From then on we had our Own railroad at Tonkaw 

By this time the town had nearly doubled in population and business hee 
there was a great deal of dissatisfaction among the property owners wh : 
the right-of-way came into town and a humber of lawsuits fcllSena. the 
extension of the right-of-way of the tracks and depot. This was the ae 
of the Santa Fe branch and still is. Up until the construction of this rail- 
road all the lumber, coal and supplies of all kinds for the construction of 
houses, graneries, etc., througout this section of the country, was hauled 
by teams from Ponca City and often there would be a hundred or one 
hundred and fifty teams on the road between this point and Ponca City 
hauling in grain and bringing out materials. ; 


I cannot remember exactly when a telephone toll line was built into 
the town, but the best of my recollection is that the Pioneer Telephone 
_company ran a single line in here and had a pay station at the corner 
drug store where Freeman’s drug store now is, in the summer of 1896. 
They also built an exchange for the town about the time the railroad came 
in here or a little before and, as I recollect it, the first telephone exchange 
office was upstairs on the corner where the Odd Fellows hall now stands. 
The first rural telephones in this part of the country was an old three- 
phone telephone system that we had on the farm out there, connecting 
our place with your Uncle Jim’s and your grandfather’s places and was 
run most of the way on wire fences. We put in this little country system 
that began nowhere and ended nowhere, in 1899. Your Uncle Jim and I 
agitated for three or four years the construction of a rural system that 
would connect us with the telephone exchanges of the county. We finally 
succeeded in organizing the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone company in the 
spring and summer of 1903 or 1904, and built a line connecting the towns 
of Billings and Tonkawa with the farmers all along taking stock in the 
company and putting in telephones. After we got this rural telephone 
started, it grew very fast. Before the organization of this rural system 
for the farmers, we had a number of interviews with the managers of the 
Pioneer company in an attempt to induce them to build rural lines in this 
part of the country. This they refused to do unless we paid the cost of 
the line at an exhorbitant price, or what looked like an exhorbitant price 

at that time, for the telephone service. 


After the organization of this rural line, we had to have somewhere 
to stop, and our first telephone exchange was a central office in M. G. 
Kreger’s store for the rural lines. This was very unsatisfactory, and 
another line being built for the farmers resulted in the demand for an 
exchange, which the Farmers’ Mutual finally built in 1904 or 1905. Later 
on, the necessity of putting in extensive repairs on the telephone exchange 
and the maintenance of something like one hundred miles of rural line 
became unwieldy, the stockholders, who were farmers, generally disagreed 
on about every point necessary to conduct a telephone company, which 
immediately increased the rates of the rural lines from seventy-five cents 
a month to a dollar and fifty cents and also eliminated all free talks be- 
tween the towns which the Mutual had formerly maintained, so another 
cooperative effort of the farmers went to the bad. In the meantime, from 
the period of 1896 on, the town and country continued to grow and pee 
at an amazing rate and, from a little hamlet of a block and a ha oe 
business, by 1907 the town had grown to three blocks of business an : 
number of residences, and had acquired the construction and Spy ener 
by the Territory of Oklahoma of the University Preparatory school, which, 
as you know, is located at the east end of Grand Avenue. 

This school, as I recollect, was constructed about siemens tea: me 
memory serves me rightly, the first school was held eae ce bet: 
of 1902. Great credit is due to Honorable Jim Wilkin, also - Fs oer nth 
Eli Blake, T. H. Martin and W. W. Gregory for the push an D 
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that made it possible to obtain this educational institution. I like to think 
that I had some influence in the political campaigns immediately preceding 
this development which enabled us to elect Mr. Wilkin to the Legislature 
and that I had a small part in this improvement. 


According to my recollection, an effort was made by an organization 
headed by Lincoln McKinley of Newkirk, who organized a small company, 
and in the summer of 1901 drilled one or two wells southeast of Newkirk. 
They had a showing of oil at eight hundred feet. This, at that time, was 
looked upon as a sort of crazy venture. However, we boys in this corner 
of the county got the fever and, in company with some parties who lived 
in Billings, your Uncle and I organized the Northern Oklahoma Oil Company; 
took a few leases, bought a star rig and drilled a couple of wells on the 
townsite of Billings. This was in 1902-3, but on account of the inadequate 
machinery and small knowledge of the formations we were unable to drill 
deep enough to get any results. Some years later than this, I think in 
1912, or somewhere along there, the oil fraternity began to prospect in 
earnest and brought in a field south of Billings and drilled several dry 
holes over that territory. However, before this time, I think about 1903-4, 
the Blackwell Oil and Gas Company was organized at Blackwell and pro- 
ceeded to drill some four or five wells at that time and brought in a very 
good gas well in the northwest corner of Blackwell. I am uncertain as to 
the years in which these things happened, but well remember that it was 
in the years 1902 to 1905. 


The development and exploration for oil and gas was very much handi- 
capped by the geological reports of some geologists of that period who 
contended that a well drilled sixteen hundred feet was the end of the 
world and really an impossibility. As late as 1912 one promising geologist 
stated that it was useless to prospect for oil west of the Santa Fe railway’s 
main line. Events since then have proven that a great many cut and dried 
scientific principles have been proven false. 


In 1921 the Marland Oil Company drilled a well eight miles south of 
Tonkawa which precipitated a big drilling campaign which resulted in 
heavy oil production in the Three Sands oil field and on our old home- 
stead. The Three Sands field, commonly called, south of Tonkawa, derives 
its name from the number of producing stratas that were encountered. 
The first was a gas sand at eleven hundred feet; an oil sand at sixteen 
hundred feet, another at nineteen hundred feet and at twenty-three hun- 
dred feet; and still another at twenty-nine hundred feet, with the best 
sand of all at four thousand feet, which resulted in the construction of as 
many as four and sometimes five rigs on one location. This was the most 
prolific field in point of production that had been discovered in the Mid- 
Continent area at that time. This field has been producing for a period 
of eleven years and is still paying a good dividend to those operating. 
The resources of oil in this part of the country are by no means exhausted 
if the geologists of the present day are to be believed. 


Looking back over the forty years that are covered by these letters 
to you, the change from a bare prairie to the paved roads, the modern 
houses, both in city and country, the rapid means of transportation and 
communication by telephone and railroad are almost more than one can 
comprehend and to you, who are in the height of your prime of life, it falls 
the lot to carry on the civilization and improvements that we have ac- 
complished up to the present time. 

Affectionately, 
A. M. THOMAS. 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF ARTICLES IN THE 
CHRONICLES, SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER ISSUES 


Bs. 3. Campbell, who writes under the nom de plume of Stanley 
Vestal, is Professor of English at the University of Oklahoma 
and the author of Mountain Men, Kit Carson, ‘Dobe Walls and 
other historical works. 


Berlin B. Chapman is a member of the history faculty of the Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, and 
has contributed articles to The Kansas Historical Quarterly and 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


Fred S. Clinton, M. D., F.A.C.S., pioneer physician of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, is writing a series of articles depicting different phases 
of the development of that interesting city. 


A. H. Ferguson, Attorney at Law, is a resident of Durant, Oklahoma, 
a fellow elder in the Presbyterian Church and a long time friend 
of the late Colonel Arthur N. Leecraft. 

Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Muskogee, is the author of Oklahoma 
Imprints and of biographical articles which have appeared in The 

Chronicles of Oklahoma. Her latest book, Indians Abroad, is 
just off the University of Oklahoma Press. 

James Henry Gardner is President of the Gardner Petroleum Com- 

pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and the author of articles 
appearing in The Chronicles of Oklahoma and other journals. 

Norman Arthur Graebne=,anember of the faculty of the Oklahoma 
Cetege tor wouren is now serving his country in the armed 

Yrorces of the United States at Camp Wolters, Texas. 
Abraham E. Knepler, a contributor to The Chronicles in a previous 
( issue, is head teacher and acting principal of the Home School, 

: Warrenville, New Jersey. 

Cerhard B. Naeseth, Associate Librarian, the Agricultural and 
\\ Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, is now serving his 
‘sountry in the Seabees at Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Ra wh-4. Records is Professor of History at the University of 

Omuhoma, Norman, and a contributor to The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma and other historical journals. 
Carl Steen, M. D., is a member of the staff of the Central Oklahoma 
- State Hospital, Norman, Oklahoma. ‘ 
Vi ident of the Okiahoma 

‘Robert L. Williams, Durant, Oklahoma, Presiden | 
Historical Society, has contributed biographical and other histor- 
jeal articles to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Land Hunger: David L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers. By 
Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1942. Pp. XIII, 245. Twelve Illustrations, Bibliography and 
Index. $2.75.) 


Dr. C. C. Rister, head of the University of Oklahoma History 
Department, explains the make-up of his book in the preface: ‘“‘In 
the first three chapters the author presents Payne during his years 
in Indiana and Kansas when he was being conditioned in mind and 
body to meet the hard experiences of Oklahoma invasions. There 
is in Chapter IV a sketch of the Indian settlements after the Civil 
War incident to Indian Territory reservation assignments and to 
the origin of the Boomer Movement. The next eleven chapters are 
devoted to the high tide of the Boomer Movement while Payne was 
its leader, a period of field operations. Payne’s death in 1884 brought 
to the front his able friend William L. Couch, who was leader of 
the Boomers until the final success of their movement.’’ The author 
also states that he ‘‘has sought to portray Payne, the principal actor, 
objectively, and not to condemn or condone his many acts and mo- 
tives. ’’ 

The Unassigned Lands, a heart-shaped area of more than 2,000,- 
000 acres and later the nucleus of Oklahoma Territory, engaged the 
attention of prospective settlers in the 1870’s. Not until late in 1879 
did David L. Payne—Civil War Veteran, former Kansas Legislator 
and recent assistant doorkeeper for the National House of Represen- 
tatives—influenced by E. C. Boudinot, build up a sufficient follow- 
ing to become the recognized leader of the Boomer Movement. Payne, 
big, bombastic, intrepid, sought again and again to establish perma- 
nent settlements in the forbidden land, but each time the intruders 
were removed by federal troops. But the intruders would not be 
restrained when it was found that eviction could be their only punish- 
ment. Boomer insistence that good, arable land should not be denied 
land-hungry whites inspired public approval and led to the historic 
opening of April 22, 1889. 


To the Indians, David L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boomers 
were a desperate and uncultured band of frontier ruffians, the dregs 
of Kansas and adjoining states; to the railroad corporations, a tool 
of exploitation ; to the cattlemen, hated rivals; but to the home-seekers 
they were the vanguard of a commonwealth. This study of Rister’s 
will not change pre-conceived notions on the importance of the 
Boomer Movement but from the wealth of material left by active 
participants, government reports and newspaper accounts he has 
presented dispassionately the Boomer Movement. Students of western 
history, generally, and Oklahomans, particularly, will welcome this 
newest addition to Professor Rister’s studies of the southwest. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma . —J. S. Clark 
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The Progress of Pan Americanism: A Historical Survey of Latin 
American Opinion. Translated and Edited by T. H. Reynolds. 
Introduction by George H. White. (Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1942. Pp. 418. $3.00). 


_ The unique system of expressing the political and economic view- 
points of Latin Americans by their own words in translation, yet 
without tiresome longevity, has been developed by Dr. T. H. Rey- 
nolds, Head of the History Department, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege. This system was manifest in his Economic Aspects of the 
Monroe Doctrine, but especially in his book, As Our Neighbors See 
Us. His new book is a continuation of this series. It contains 
twenty-five chapters, divided into three parts: The Progress of Pan- 
Americanism; Pan-Americanism and the World Conflict; and Eeo- 
nomic Aspects of Pan-Americanism. 


’ With the axis threat to the British empire came the coincidental 

development of the good neighbor policy of the United States toward 
the Latin American nations. And the role of the southern neigh- 
bors is steadily becoming of greater importance. Witness how Ar- 
gentina, being neither foreign invader nor belligerent, occupies a 
place of world interest. 


The reader of Progress of Pan Americanism not only refreshes 
his memory by words of Cordell Hull, but finds cardinal viewpoints 
of such men as Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, Secretary of State of 
Cuba; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan-American 
Union; Rodolfo Garcia Arias, Minister of Foreign and Cultural Re- 
lations of Argentina; Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, Former President of the 
‘Republic of Panama; Herman Laborde, Ex-Secretary of the Mexican 
Communist Party; Luis Robalino Davila, Publications of Central 
University, Quito, Ecuador; and Antonio Planchart Burgillos, Doc- 
tor of Political and Social Sciences in the Central University of 
Venezuela. Although some of the sources dip back into the nine- 
teenth century, the book deals primarily with events since the year 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Adolph Hitler came into national power, 
and the good neighbor policy was launched. 


The greatest challenge to historians of this era is to evaluate 
fairly, and without bias, the two sides of a raging world eae 
On either side a patriotic leaning now brings the writer applause 
from his countrymen, but will bring down on him the pone 
tion of cooler thinking generations of the coming century. In this 
dilemma there is no safer procedure for historian and layman thas 
to examine carefully the cause of each country as set forth i * . 
ficial spokesmen, realizing of course that no leader ares ; ‘ 
views of more than a part of his nation. Well chosen 0 pee ie 
educational sources will always command the respect of investigators ; 


on that fact rest the merits of this book. 
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Some critics may contend that Dr. Reynolds relied too much on 
the writings of one authority, Dr. Rafael Castells Mendez, for Ar- 
gentina’s attitude toward the world conflict. Others may say that 
the Mexican oil question receives too much attention. But few will 
overlook the skill with which selections were made amid voluminous 
literature. It is unfortunate that a part of the first edition passed 
the bindery with the table of contents and index omitted. Appro- 
priate illustrations and helpful bibliographies are included. 


—Berlin B. Chapman 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
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EDWARD FERRIS McKAY 
1876-1948 


Edward Ferris McKay was born in Plains, Pennsylvania, August 5, 1876, and 
died in Washington, D. C., July 4, 1943. His interment was in Memorial Park 
Cemetery at Oklahoma City on July 7, 1843. Survivors are his widow, Florence 
Danson McKay, and his son, Dr. Edward D. McKay, Captain in the United States 
Army Medical Corps, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Edward F. McKay’s ancestry is traced to Alexander McKay, who emigrated 
from Scotland in 1736 and fought in the American Revolution. On the maternal 
side, he was a descendant of Samuel Ransom, a captain in Washington’s army, 
who lost his life at the Wyoming Massacre, July So LCS: 


His father was Augustus Frank McKay, who, as a young boy served as a 
page in the House of Representatives during the Lincoln Administration, and later 
became a successful physician, practicing his profession in Pennsylvania and the 
mid-western section of the United States. After a brief stay in the Dakota Terri- 
tory in 1883, the father changed his residence to Superior, Wisconsin, where young 
Edward McKay became an original member of the Boy’s Useful Club, predecessor 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


During his nineteenth year, Ed McKay was a student at The Junior Prepara- 
tory School at Park College, Parkville, Missouri. He then joined his family which 
had moved to Chicago, attended Englewood High School and was graduated in 
1897 with an excellent scholarship and athletic record. 


After this graduation, he became a reporter for the Colorado Springs Gazette, 
and later was made Managing Editor of the Colorado Springs Telegram. As time 
would permit, he took special courses at Colorado College and studied Jaw under 
the direction of Judge John W. Sleeper, a prominent attorney in the City. 


In 1903, he married Florence Danson of Chicago, Illinois, whom he had known 
as a classmate at the Chicago Englewood High School. Three years later, at the 
instance of C. E. Sharp of Woodward, Oklahoma, now a resident of Oklahoma 
City, Mr. and Mrs. McKay moved from Colorado Springs to Woodward. There 
Mr. McKay owned and operated the Woodward Dispatch. 


During the year 1907, he was publicity manager for the Honorable J. eee 
the first Chairman of the State Corporation Commission. Thereafter, he so i e 
Woodward newspaper, moved to Guthrie and took a position with the WS ie 
poration Commission. In the meantime, he continued his law studies, and in 
was admitted to practice by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 


He remained in the employ of the Commission from 1907 to 1918. The Raat 
two years he spent in Bartlesville, Oklahoma, serving as an ee eel a 
Cities Service. From 1920 to 1923 he was again in the employ oe t A Aor as 
poration Commission, and on June 1 of the latter year rasa aweie Lies A 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, remaining there until 1935. Ag cee - 
connected with the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 7 ge Ne ae 
Washington, D. C., as Secretary and Legal Assistant to Pau 7 De wee i 
of the Federal Communications Commission, in which capacity ve s 


death in 1943. 
Mr. McKay had a variety of interests, 


tinguished himself as an analyst with k 
press his ideas clearly and effectively. 


but his great love was writing. He dis- 
een critical faculties and ability to ex- 
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He was especially interested in the history of Oklahoma, and in his personal 
files are numerous papers which he prepared, relating to the development of the 
Sooner State. In this same collection, there are poems and short stories which he 
wrote, done with no thought of publication, but for the sheer joy he derived from 
writing. Typical of his poetical style is the following which he wrote to his 
wife on the date of his twenty-fifth wedding anniversary: 


MY CHOICE 


A quarter century has passed, 
Yet what a little while 

Has seemed the time that I have lived 
Beneath your gracious smile. 


If I could choose the music 
In which I'd e’er rejoice, 

*Twould be the same I’ve loved so long— 
The music of your voice. 


If I could choose the flower for 
My future, all the way 
*Twould be the lovely daisy that 

Bedecked our wedding day. 


If I could choose the sunbeam that 
I’d have from heaven above, 
I'd live for alway in the light 
Of the sunshine of your love. 


If I could choose again, today, 
And live my life anew, 

I'd care to do it only if 
I might, again, choose YOU. 


Edward F. McKay possessed sterling qualities of character which commanded 
the respect of people and made him friends wherever he went. One hundred twenty- 
five years ago his grandfather, E. A. McKay, adopted seven rules as a guide to 
his life. Upon attaining his majority, the grandson subscribed to these same rules 
and consistently practiced them. As stated in the records of the McKay. Family 
they are: 


1. I shall endeavor at all times to be employed, though I may not receive 
as much for my services as I might wish. 


2. I shall avoid all extravagance in dress, endeavoring at the same time 
to wear such apparel as shall be decent and becoming. 


3. I shall hold myself aloof at all times from the society of the vile of 
both sexes. 


4. I shall abstain wholly from the use of intoxicating liquors of whatso- 
ever name or nature until such time as the same shall be deemed ab- 
solutely necessary for the preservation of health. 


5. I shall avoid speaking evil of others when not in their presence. 


6. I shall never permit myself to speak lightly of the Holy Bible or of the 
Christian religion. 


’ His favorite hobby was collecting autographs of noted people, and one of his 
prized possessions was an album inherited from his father, bearing the signatures of 
about five-hundred prominent persons from Lincoln to Roosevelt. 


DAVID BURDETTE BLUE 
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From his earliest days, Mr. McKay took an active part in civic affairs. Wher- 
ever he lived he became a useful citizen and made valuable contributions to the 
community. In Oklahoma where he resided for many years, he was a leader in 
the Chamber of Commerce, was a member of the Men’s Dinner Club, and for a 
time was a member of both the Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of America and 
the Red Cross Board. He was an elder in the First Presbyterian Church of Okla- 
homa City for more than twenty-five years, and for approximately the same period 
was sponsor of the Junior Church. 


He became a charter member of Amity Lodge, No. 473, A. F: & A. M., of 
Oklahoma City, in 1917, by transfer from Woodward Lodge, No. 189, where he had 
taken his first Masonic degrees. In October, 1932, he took the degrees in the 
McAlester Albert Pike Lodge of Perfection. 


He was an active and long time member of the Oklahoma Society Sons of the 
American Revolution, serving as its State President in 1921. For many years he 
presented the S. A. R. Citizenship Medal to the Oklahoma schools which his son 
attended. In 1942 he also presented to the Oklahoma City Edgemere School a 
copy of THE AMERICAN’S CREED, personally -incribed and signed by its author, 
the late Honorable William Tyler Page. 


Always keenly interested in the law, he maintained active membership in the 
Oklahoma Bar Association until his death in 1943. 


After coming to Washingtion in 1938, he devoted much time to the work of 
the Oklahoma State Society. Following his death, this organization paid a glow- 
ing tribute to Mr. McKay, which reads in part as follows: 


“In the passing of Edward Ferris McKay, America has lost a great 
patriot, his family is deprived of association with an ideal husband and 
father; his business associates are without the wise and loyal counsel of 2 
keen intellect of the utmost integrity and his friends are the poorer for 
missing the cheerful. Christian comradeship of a man who was in every inch 
a model that the world might pattern by. 


- 


“Here was a man who measured up to the best of anybody’s standards, 
who loved to do for others, who never was too busy, nor too tired, to work 
for his state, for his friends, for the underprivileged or for a Christian cause. 

“The Oklahoma State Society of Washington, D. C., mourns his pass- 
ing. He will be long remembered as a great citizen, a zealous patriot, a _ 
loving neighbor, a faithful friend and a true Christian. 


= Pail A. Walker 
Washington, D. C. 


DAVID BURDETTE BLUE 
1886-1943 


8, 1886, the 
David Burdette Blue was born at Pleasanton, Kansas, on January 3, H 

son ez Melia Frederick and Mattie Price Blue. He died at these naar a 
May 17, 1943, at the age of fifty-seven years. So began and shee ‘ e paar 
ofa great humanitarian who held the respect of all who were privileged to kn ‘ 


Mr. Blue received his elementary and high school educnuye in ihe a 
and Coffeyville Public Schools and was graduated from ae hl Y, oe 
in 1905 with a baccalaureate degree in law at the age peten ey aera 
Oklahoma two years later and began the practice of law i ae ie Pragtt seat 
becoming the first City Attorney of that city, an office which he he 


of years. 
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On October 12, 1911 he married Violet Catherine Kroenert of Arkansas City, 
Arkansas. To them were born two sons: David Burdette Blue, Jr., and John 
Frederick Blue. In the summer of 1932, John met with a fatal accident. David, 
now a Captain serving with the United States Army at Ft. Lewis, Washington, is 
the father of a son, David Burdette Blue III. Besides Mrs. Blue, of Tulsa, and 
David, other members of Mr. Blue’s immediate family are a half-sister Mrs. Grace 
B. Brydon of Bloomington, Maryland, and a half brother Fred O. Blue of Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


In 1917, Mr. Blue associated himself with the late H. V. Foster anl gave up 
the general practice of law to become General Counsel for the Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company, one of the leading oil exploration and producing com- 
panies of the Mid-Continent Area. To the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Com- 
pany he devoted the remainder of his life with a passionate interest that ultimately 
made it a unique Company with unshakable bonds between employers and employees. 
His keen personal interest in each and every employee went hand in hand with his 
devotion to the development of the company itself. 


In 1926, Mr. Blue became Vice-President and General Manager of the Com- 
pany. Shortly after this time the Indian Territory Iuminating Oil Company be- 
came active in the Seminole Area and was responsible for the drilling of several 
discovery wells there. In 1928, this Company drilled the deep discovery well in 
the Oklahoma City Field. In 1935, Burdette Blue became President and General 
Manager of the Indian Territory luminating Oil Company in which capacity he 
served until that Company was merged with the Cities Service Oil Company on 
August 1, 1941. From that date until his death, he continued to serve the Cities 
Service Company in a legal advisory capacity, but removed his residence to Tulsa 
and established law offices in the National Bank of Tulsa Building, with the firm 
of Ramsey, Martin anl Logan. 


Burdeite Blue’s contributions to the advancement of Oklahoma were numerous. 
He was the thirteenth President of the Kansas-Oklahoma Division, Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Association. Serving his second term in that office, in the several 
months prior to his death, he had devoted almost his entire efforts to the pro- 
motion of sound secondary recovery practices, rules, regulations and laws. These 
matters he felt to be of pressing importance not only to the oil operators and the 
State, but to the Nation as a whole, particularly because of the war emergency. 


Mr. Blue’s leadership in the affairs of the petroleum industry followed many 
avenues. He was one of the organizers of the Osage Oil and Gas Lessees Asso- 
ciation and maintained an active interest and leadership in that Association’s affairs 
throughout the years. He was long an active member of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America and served as Chairman of that Association’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee for a number of years. He also was a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute and maintained an active interest in its affairs. 


Mr. Blue was a member of the American Bar Association, the Oklahoma Bar 
Association, the Tulsa County Bar Association, Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity, and a 
32nd degree Mason. He was a Life Member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


The friends who mourn the passing of Burdette Blue are countless. His sym- 
pathy, understanding, and warm humor made him an outstanding personality whose 
place cannot be filled by any other man. He was a friend of Labor, a practical 
business man with a great heart, a student who could quote the Poets or discuss 
political trenls with equal accuracy. The memory of this man will live in the 
minds and hearts of his friends, 


—MARTHA TOBIN HOKE 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


MAJOR EUGENE MORTIMER KERR 
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MAJOR EUGENE MORTIMER KERR 
1869-1948 


Major Eugene Mortimer Kerr, son of Col. Eugene Mortimer Kerr and his wife, 
and the grandson of Col. Thomas Kerr and his wife, of English ancestry, was born 
at Granville, Ohio, on November 11, 1869 and died at Muskogee, Oklahoma on 
July 16, 1943; interment in Green Hill Cemetery in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Major Eugene Mortimer Kerr was married on November 21, 1894 to Edith L. 
Dill, daughter of Wallace C. and Adelia Anne Dill. To this union were born two 
children, to-wit: Eugene M. Kerr, Jr., and Catherine Kerr Gillespie who died in 
1935, leaving a son, Bernard Gillespie, Jr., now a Lieutenant in the United States 
Army Air Corps stationed in North Africa. The widow, Edith L. Dill Kerr and 


the son, Eugene M. Kerr, Jr., now occupy the family home at 1625 Elmira Street, 
in Muskogee. 


Major Kerr and his family removed from Columbus, Ohio to Muskogee, then 
Indian Territory, on November 8, 1904, where he became associated with the late 
Col. Wm. E. Decker in the publication of the Muskogee Democrat. Col. Decker 
later disposed of all his interestt in said paper to Major Kerr and removed to Fort 
Smith where he published a newspaper for a number of years until he retired and 
moved to Los Angeles, California where he soon thereafter died. 


Major Kerr served as a Member of the State Legislature in both the house 
and senate and also for years was a member of the Board of Regents of the Okla- 
homa State University, of which for a time he was President, and also he was a 
member of the State Welfare Commission and of the State Budget Committee 
and performed many tasks of public service. He rendered great service to the 
state in a budget capacity. During World War No. 1 he was appointed by the 
Governor as a Major in the National Guard and in connection with the Adjutant 
General was an executive officer in the administration of the selective draft. In 
the latter part of the war he was notified that a commission would be issued to 
him as a Major in the United States Army in such a capacity as would take him 
to Europe, but the Armistice and the close of the war prevented the consummation 
of that service. 


John Kerr, an ancestor, with three associates, located the State Capitol of 
Ohio at what is now Columbus. In 1812 they donated to the State two ten-acre 
tracts of land each for public buildings and agreed to build thereon strane’ 
that would cost not less than $50,000.00. The offer was accepted by the Legis ee 
and carried out and Columbus became the Capital of the State on December 1, 1817. 


His father, the first Eugene Mortimer Kerr, was a Colonel in the Federal pate 
during the Civil War and in command at Camp Chase, a military ao a 
Columbus and years after the war, Major Kerr promoted an antes ia pate 
decorating the graves of Confederate Soldiers who were pea oe eae 
of Major. Kerr died while he was only four years of age and : at pie mene 
removed to Chicago but the change so affected the child’s seat ne - RN 
sent back to his grandmother with whom he made his gees i. esr ars 
proved. Young Kerr apprenticed himself to a brick way ee fi Laer ati 
fully for five years and was considered to be an unusually skile 
the art, but he never followed it as a business. 


n 

He entered Central College and sold books and chopped vend Read Suiee 

for his support while in the college and with a neighbor, seis Be _ oan ee 

became his brother-in-law, went west and during the coat s ee ene 
two boys were in Denver, Dill securing employment as bei-boy 


K 3 porter on the 
assistant clerk at the Brown Palace Hotel and Kerr dcmpeniee ee 
Rocky Mountain News, and at the spenine of the spi i pie abe eae 

Ae i i 
r and later joined in the run a oe 1 Saeed 
pare site eed aud lived in a sod house but after such pioneering he r 
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to Ohio and became a reporter on the Columbus Press and in 1899 a member of 
the staff of the Columbus Citizen and also correspondent for the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune and was associated with and a friend of Warren G. Harding who 
was a State Senator. 

He became active in politics and identified himself with the Ohio Democratic 
organization, his first appointment in the public service in Ohio being on the 
Columbus Civil Service Commission. 


Major Kerr, after acquiring control of the Muskogee Democrat, also acquired 
control of the Muskogee Times and consolidated the two papers as the Muskogee 
Times Democrat, which during the World War he sold to the Phoenix organization. 


The last fifteen years of Major Kerr’s life were spent in handling estates in- 
cluding the Okmulgee Democrat, Riverside Oil Company, the Exchange Trust 
Company and others. In 1932 he became associated with the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company as a public relations advisor and was so employed at the time 
of his death. 


He had serious trouble from an impaired heart for twenty years, and on July 
16, 1943 he was severely stricken while at the Tulsa Office of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company. He was rushed to a local hospital and later removed to a Muskogee 
Hospital and then removed to the family home, then later to the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minnesota and then to a Lodge in Minnesota and back to the hospital 
and then his home again at Muskogee. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian Church, of all the Muskogee Masonic 
Bodies, the Chamber of Commerce, the Muskogee City Council and Hospital Board. 
He had responded to any and all public calls before he responded to the call of 
the great reaper, after having spent a useful life. 

—ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
Durant, Oklahoma 


es 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


October 28, 1943. 


; The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society was held in the Historical Society building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, October 28, 1943, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members ent: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Sek Sees 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. 
Dale, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. 
Blanche Lucas, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams 
and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


On motion duly seconded the absentees were excused on account of other 
engagements or the gas and tire rationing restrictions. 


Mr. H. C. Jones appeared before the Board and presented the request of 
the *89ers Association for the use of the Women’s Patriotic Room for the monthly 
meetings of the Association. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the matter be referred to the 
committee on that room of which Judge Robert A. Hefner is chairman. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President introduced Judge C. Ross Hume of Anadarko, one of the 
members of the Society. 


The President transmitted to the Society the uniform of Col. Lorenz Rodke, 
a member of the staff of Governor Williams and a group picture of Governor 
Williams and his staff at the laying of the corner stone of the Capitol November 
16, 1915, the gift of Col. Rodke’s daughter, Mrs. Marie Rodke Bailey, of Ada, 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made the motion that this uniform and picture be 
accepted and that Mrs. Bailey be thanked for this contribution to the Society. Mo- 
tion, was seconded and carried. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the Secretary be instructed to 
have the picture framed and also to secure the identity of each person in the pic- 
ture. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the Society request Gen. Pat 
Hurley to contribute his portrait for the art gallery. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The President transmitted three books for the Library, the gift ef Dr. Urban 
de Hasque of Manchester, Oklahoma, i. e. (1) The Oklahoma Sacramental Wine 
Case, (2) History of the Catholic Churches in Oklahoma, 1874-1940 and (3) St. 


Rose of Lima Parish Bulletins 1933. 
ion t d and that the 
Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that these be accepte 2 
Preident be requested to express the thanks and appreciation, of the Society to 
Dr. Urban de Hasque. Motion was seconded and carried. 
i itt i he building in King- 
The President also transmitted the framed picture of the bi 
fisher, Ok ihonia: in which the Historical Society was organized in 1893, the gift 
of Hon. George L. Bowman. 
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Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made the motion that this picture be accepted with 
appreciation and Mr. Bowman be thanked for his contribution of the picture of 
this memorable building. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President read a contract of gift by Sgt. Thomas V. Connor, presenting 
a buffalo robe overcoat and a large photograph of an “Old Scouts’ Reunion. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that these be accepted with thanks 
and appreciation, and that the picture be framed. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow presented the Proceedings of a Conference of Grand Mas- 
ters, held at Philadelphia, June 1, 2, and 3, 1909, the first conference of Grand 
Masters held in the world. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards made the motion that this book be accepted and 
Mr. Muldrow thanked for this contribution to our collection of Masonic material. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Frank Korn in behalf of Mrs. M. Alice Miller, of El Reno, Oklahoma, 
presented the portrait of her husband, Dr. Charles Miller, to the Society, and re- 
quested that it be hung near her portrait and the case of books in the library 
which she had given to the Society. Mrs. Miller was assured that her request 
would be complied with. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President read the presentation of gifts from the files of Douglas H. 
Johnston, last elected Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, also gifts from her own 
collection, all contributed by Mrs. Juanita Johnston Smith, the daughter of Gov- 
ernor Johnston, consisting of photographs of Chickasaw subjects and people and 
newspaper clippings presented through the office of Miss Muriel H. Wright for 
listing the historical data on the pictures for the research department. The collec- 
tion included a tin, money box that had belonged to Jane Hawkins Factor, great 
grandmother of Mrs. Smith, 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore made the motion that these be accepted with thanks 
and appreciation. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that a resolution be adopted expressing con- 
dolence to Gen. Charles F. Barrett and his family in their bereavement over the 
recent death of Mrs. Charles F. Barrett, and copy be forwarded to them. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The President called attention to the passing of Col. Arthur Neal Leecraft 
and the sketch on his life, which will appear in the December issue of The Chron- 
icles. A motion was made and seconded, expressing appreciation for his valuable 
services as a member of the Board of Directors for many years. Tributes were 
made to his memory by different members of the Board present. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the meeting of the Board held July 
29, 1943. Upon motion of Judge Thomas A. Edwards, duly seconded, they were 
accepted as read. 


The Secretary presented a letter from Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, relative to 
the Fort Gibson property, as follows: 


“T find that I will not be able to attend the meeting on next Thursday, there- 
fore I would like to make a report on our Fort Gibson property. 


“I drove to Fort Gibson last Sunday afternoon, stopping at Muskogee for 
Dr. Grant Foreman to join me. We made an inspection of the property and 
find it to be in fair condition, with some improvement made by our tenants 
Mr. and Mrs. Fronsberger, except the roof. The leak that we had repaired spine 
time ago is still causing trouble, and we directed Mr. Fronsberger to see if the 
men who made the repairs would not give it some attention, even though we paid 
them for their additional work. However, if they will not attend to it we will 
have some one else make the repairs. 


burgh Plate Glass Company 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Fronsberger are taking good care of the premises and are glad 
to co-operate with us in any recommendations that we make. I believe that I am 
speaking for the committee in recommending that they be retained as custodians 
of the property, and I believe that they would like to have the privilege of staying 
there at least one more year. 

(Signed) Thomas J. Harrison.” 


Judge Robert A. Hefner reported that all outstanding claims against the Robert 
L. Williams portrait fund had been paid and that there remained a balance of $14.92, 
and made the motion that this balance be transferred to the private funds of the 
Society. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Blanche Lucas and carried. 


: The Secretary called attention to the gift made by Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, a 
painting by Carl Sweezy, the Indian artist, representing a peyote ceremonial tepee. 
Upon motion duly seconded, the Secretary was requested to have it framed and 


. the amount paid out of the transferred fund. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for membership: 
LIFE: T. Jack Foster, Norman and David D. Price, Oklahoma City. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. Phoebe W. Addison, Weatherford; E. S. Anthony, Norman; 
Mrs. D. H. Aston, Tulsa; T. R. Benedum, Norman; Wallace Brewer, Lookeba; 
George M. Brown, McAlester; Lowell C. Brown, Norman; J. A. Burkhart, College 
Station, Texas; Harold Bash Carey, Oklahoma City; John Richard Cavnar, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Harry W. Clegern, Edmond; Benjamin C. Conner, Tulsa; Harold 
S. Cooksey, Norman; Mrs. Hugh Cooper, Oklahoma City; James S. Downing, 
Norman; Prof. Mattie Driskill, Weatherford; Mose W. Endicott, Norman; Dr. 
James H. Felgar, Norman; Miss Hyla Ford, Norman; John W. Foster, Norman; 
James D. Fulton, Muskogee; Russell A. Gideon, Tulsa; L. L. Gill, Shawnee; 
Sam G. Hale, Norman; E. C. Henderson, Norman; Mrs. Clarence J. Hindman, 
Tulsa; Judge Justin Hinshaw, Norman; Clyde M. Holliday, Norman; Norman M. 
Hulings, Tulsa; Robert Walton Hutto, Norman; Ernest B. Jackson, San Marcos, 
Texas; Jerry B. Jeter, Oklahoma City; G. B. Johnson, Norman; Philip C. Kidd, 
Norman; Mrs. William A. Kraus, Bartlesville; James A. Lathim, Jr., Fort Sill; 
Herman E. Lautaret, Norman; F. F. Lindley, Oklahoma City; Dr. W. T. Mayfield, 
Norman; Henry P. Meyer, Norman; Frank O. Miller, Norman; Mrs. Edna Muldrow, 
Weathford; Prof. W. K. Newton, Norman; Rev. Ernest F. Nolte, Kingfisher; 
Mrs. J. M. Owen, Oklahoma City; Robert Lee Owen, Tulsa; W. H. Patton, Norman; 
Mrs. Ed L. Peckham, Blackwell; Fred Reed, Norman; G. M. Roberts, Norman; 
Jasper Roberts, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mary Rodgers, Konowa; Mrs. Edith 
Barrows Russell, Oklahoma City; Harry B. Rutledge, Norman; Robert D. Shaw, 
Tulsa; E. F. Sherman, Norman; Mrs. Alpheus L. Spencer, Norman; George W. 
Tarter, Norman; Dr. H. V. Thornton, Norman; J. V. Tully, Oklahoma City; Paul 
W. Updegraff, Norman; Dr. Andrew B. Walker, Norman; Mrs. A. L. Welsh, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. L. G. West, Oklahoma City; M. G. Wicker, Oklahoma re 
Lester A. Wiedman, Norman; Dr. G. A. Wiley, Norman; Dr. W. M. Wilson, 
Tulsa; and Dexter Woods, Oklahoma City. ; 

ree L. Bowman made the motion that they be elected and receive 
as Bea te class indicated in the above list. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow, chairman a the membership committee, was commended 
for his success in securnig new members. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore reported progress in her endeavors to secure banners 
from the Choctaws, the Chickasaws and the Seminoles. 


i { the map committee, reported that the Pitts- 
ye ener all ugier: ay ae that it would be unable to furnish 


the map case as provided by action of the Board January a 1943. heer. 
made the motion that a committee be appointed to make other purchas 
serve this fund. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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The President appointed Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Robert A. Hefner and 
Judge Baxter Taylor, to serve on this committee, for the purchase of other equip- 
ment in lieu of the map case. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the committee on repairing maps be 
continued. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore made the motion that the said committee be authorized 
to purchase museum cases if funds are available. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The President announced a vacancy on the Board occasioned by the death 
of Col. Arthur Neal Leecraft. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow nominated Mr. Thomas G. Cook, of Buffalo, Oklahoma, 
as a member of the Board to succeed Col. A. N. Leecraft. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards seconded the nomination. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the rules be suspended and 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for Mr. Cook. The motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried and the Secretary cast the ballot. Mr. Cook 
was elected director. 


The President read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman, tendering his resig- 
nation as a member of the Board of Directors. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that his resignation be accepted 
with regrets, and that Dr. Grant Foreman be elected Director Emeritus for life. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, of 
Muskogee, be elected to succeed Doctor Foreman on the Board, which was duly 
seconded. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the rules be suspended and 
the Secretary instructed to cast the ballot of the Board for Mr. Mountcastle. Mo- 
tion was seconded and unanimously carried. The Secretary cast the ballot of 
the Board for Mr. Mountcastle as director. 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented a picture of the missionaries Rey. Walter 
Roe and his wife and Rev. Frank H. Wright at the Seger Indian School at Colony 
Indian Territory. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made the motion that this picture be accepted with 
appreciation and that it be framed. Motion was seconded and carried. 


/ The President appointed the following committee to supervise framing these 
pictures: The Secretary, Mrs. Annie R..Cubage and Mrs. Frank Korn. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that the Governor and the State 
Board of Affairs be requested to lend temporarily and for a reasonable length 
of time the minutes of the State Capitol Commission and of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Capitol Commission to the Society, to be copied. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting on motion duly seconded stood adjourned subject to the call 
of the President. 

Robert L. Williams, 


Presid 
James W. Moffitt, resident 


Secretary 
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